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VITALLY IMPORTANT! 
po AN NAY 


and Fire Fighting Equipment 


‘DEPENDABLE 


- — “HOSE REELS 


WHETHER THE JOB is fueling or fire fighting, 

no service or crash truck is better than its hose 

reel! That's why leading truck builders and air- 

port executives specify HANNAY Hose Reels . . . 

they KNOW that through the years Hannay has 

consistently built GOOD reels that can be de- 

pended on to do a GOOD job when perform- 

ance is important . . . in regular service and 

under stress. You just can’t get a better reel A “Servicer” designed by the Technical Department of 
than a HANNAY! iedeat spun ts Mapu atetes quotes, Tous 
Whatever your need, there’s a Hannay to meet aston coe Wid Na BS Meade” abbas wes bate by 
it... every type of manual and power-operated a ere 

Hose Reel for fueling, fire fighting or stationary 

installation . . . including the new, high-safety- 

factor explosion-proof electric drive models. 


Ask Your Supplier or Write for Information 


wANNay 


U.S. PAT. OFF 


HOSE REELS 


CLIFFORD.B: HANNAY & SON, Inc A modern Crash Truck, built by Maxim Motor Company, 
We aX equipped with four Hannay Hose Reels powered by 
STERLO, NEW Yo explosion-proof electric motors. 
©) 1951 CBH&S, Inc. 





You're a big step ahead of competition when you 
package petroleum products in Continental's “F’”’ 


style cans. 


, Bright, true colors—masterfully applied by NS, 
Continental lithographers—make your brand 


stand out on the dealer’s shelves. And, of course, 
you can give your products no better protection 


than the sturdy walls of a Continental container. 


These rugged, attractive cans come in every « 
size and shape to fit your needs: 14-pint, pint, 
quart, 14-gallon and gallon. Take this first step 
to increased sales, today—check with Continental 


for the full story on our “F”’ style cans. 


CONTINENTAL ALSO MAKES STEEL CONTAINERS THAT 
ARE TOPS FOR SHIPPING CHEMICALS IN BULK 


CONTAINER SUGGESTED USE 

Open Head Pails........... wes ++. Adhesives 

Closed Head Drums... 2... -...c-c..-s.-.-- Anti-Freeze 
scnspee Sekennds tpedes;. MADD GNCROOS 

50 & 65 Pound Flaring pails..................... Soap Powder 

Small Flaring poils Dry Chemicals 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17,8. Y. — 


EASTERN DIVISION: 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 + CENTRAL DIVISION: 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 + PACIFIC DIVISION: RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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And Marathon “Cat” is proving it to Midwest 
motorists — delivering Road Power* they never 
expected at the price of “regular” gasoline 


*MORE ROAD POWER—BY ACTUAL TEST! Marathon 
“Cat” proves its extra Road Power, month after month, in 
test cars equipped to measure octane ratings under actual 
driving conditions. 

And out on the road, where it counts, Marathon “Cat” 
registers an even higher octane number than it does in the 
laboratory, where gasolines are tested by the “official” 
American Society for Testing Materials method! 


MARATHON 247 Gasoline 


The OHIO Ol. COMPANY « Findlay, Ohio * Producers of Petroleum since 1887 
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Maintenance men and firefighters 


rely on U.S. Rubber Hose 
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Above is a “U.S.” neoprene- 
covered fire hose in a refinery. It is 
resistant to sun, chemicals, oil, abra- 
sion and miidew. It has the popular 
fog nozzle. 


(left) “U. S.” hose used for fire 
fighting as well as general wash- 
down purposes. 


(below) U. S. Matchless Carbo- 
lized fire hose can handle 500 gal- 
lons per minute. Note how its flexi- 
bility allows it to be folded into the 
truck's storage compartn 
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Many a leading modern refinery depends on . me 


“U.S.” hose of several types to help protect 
against fire. Each hose is specially designed and 
built to handle a definite set of working condi- 
tions. Highest grade materials, scientifically com- 
pounded rubber, uniformity of construction, 
skilled workmanship — these are the secret of 
“U.S.” hose superiority. For extra special cir- 
cumstances, “U.S.” engineers will develop hose 
to meet your requirements. Write to address 
below. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





HANDLING ALLOWANCE — Texas Oil Jobbers 
Assn., stymied in its efforts to work out, inside the 
industry, ways and means of compensating jobbers 
for their temperature losses of products and gather- 
ing of state gasoline taxes, will introduce once again 
when the Texas legislature convenes Jan. 13, an old 
bill which would license jobbers as distributors. This 
bill, vetoed by Gov. Shivers at the last legislative 
session, would provide for jobbers a 1% discount 
on products taxes, allow for temperature corrections 
to 60%, and permit them to pay state gasoline taxes 
the 25th of the following month, instead of immedi- 
ately, as they do now. Some of those who opposed 
the biJl last year are lined up with it now, and the 
association is optimistic that Gov. Shivers will sign 
the bill now if it is presented to him by the legis- 
lature. 


ROADS AND TAXES—A substantial increase in tax 
payments by the nation’s motorists but less diversion 
of highway funds and a corresponding step-up in high- 
way construction and improvements is foreseen for 
1953 and beyond by the American Automobile Assn. 
The steady increase in highway travel, the AAA 
noted, is shown by the following data for 1952: Auto- 
mobiles traveled nearly 400 billion vehicle miles, an 
estimated 77 million passenger car replacement tires 
were sold and motor fuel output reached a record 
high just short of 50 billion gallons. 


GAPS IN TAX RANKS—The number of truckers ad- 
vocating higher gasoline taxes in the hope of offset- 
ting pressure for the ton-mile tax plan is growing 
almost weekly. Oil industry members find this un- 
fortunate in the face of the fact that the industry 
has been the trucker’s best friend in opposing ton- 
mile taxes. 


BOOMERANG? — The auto manufacturers’ horse- 
power race in the field of passenger automobiles 
may develop into something of a boomerang rather 
than the competitive sales struggle it started out 
to be. Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio has proposed that 
mechanical governors be installed on cars to limit 
their speed. Earlier this year (see NPN April 16, 
p. 88) the Highway Committee in Arizona asked that 
federal legislation be adopted to prohibit manu- 
facture of cars designed for speeds of more than 75 
miles per hour. Should the next proposal—if and 
when it comes up—attempt to legislate on horse- 
power, then watch out. Automotive men contend— 
and rightly so—that anytime a legislative limit is 
placed on horsepower, national security is endangered. 
They make the point that you can’t win a war if 
the nation’s economy is geared to 50 or 100 horse- 
power mobile equipment. 
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OIL IMPORTS—Although the coal producers have 
taken no direct action since the import duty on oil 
was lowered, don’t get the idea they are through with 
their fight. Look for them to seek Congressional re- 
storation of the previous import duty, contending 
that the present rate will seriously hurt West Virginia 
and other coal states. 


HORSEPOWER RACE—Lincoln’s lead in the horse- 
power race (see NPN Dec. 10, p. 7) may be short- 
lived. Latest reports indicate that next month Cadil- 
lac will unveil a 210 h.p. power plant. But even this 
won’t stay out in front long either. It is believed that 
in February or March Chrysler will bring out its 
220 h.p. “Fire Power” engine. An indication of what 
these horsepower advances have ‘done to the motor 
vehicle market is seen in the flact that only two 
American production cars now can be had with less 
than 100 horsepower. 


OIL AND ACCIDENTS—Turnpike accidents are on 
the increase, and preliminary studies indicate that 
many mishaps involve at least one vehicle which has 
stopped due to mechanical failure. In at least one 
state, in an effort to help state authorities solve 
the problem, an oi] company is making a study of 
the role inadequate lubrication may play in some 
of these road breakdowns. It is known, for example, 
that while late model cars are built for high speeds, 
a 70-to-80-mile pace for a long stretch with old oil 
or not sufficient oil in a crankcase can result in bear- 
ing or piston seizure. Similarly, wheel bearings not 
properly or regularly lubricated can freeze and not 
only cause failure but also cause accidents. One re- 
sult of this study may be issuance of warnings to 
motorists to make sure their car is adequately lubri- 
cated, and to owners of older cars to take it easy— 
their cars just won’t take those high speeds for 150 
or 200 miles at a stretch. 


PARKING PLAN RED LIGHT —A ruling by the 
North Carolina Supreme Court that it is unconstitu- 
tional to use on-street parking meter revenues to 
acquire off-street parking areas is causing furrowed 
brows among municipal officials who have been en- 
couraged by the oil industry, automobile clubs, etc., 
to provide off-street parking facilities. The National 
Parking Assn., pointing out that most state constitu- 
tions are similar, says the ruling “may have far- 
reaching influences in cities throughout the nation.” 
The Carolina court held in effect it is illegal for cities 
to profit by renting street space, and that revenues 
from on-street meters must be used for traffic regu- 
lation and control of on-street parking. 








FILL CAPS 


McDonald offers 
fill caps to meet 
every require- 
ment, each well 
designed, and 
strongly made 
with efficient fa- 
cilities for locking. 











A type and size 
exactly suited to 
your needs, all re- 
flecting McDonald’s 
long experience and 
embodying _ special 
features that add to 
service value. 


¢ Good fittings give better service. Good fittings last 

longer. Good fittings plug the profit leaks caused 

by slow, antiquated or defective fittings. When you 

specify McDonald Fittings, you know they’re good because McDonald’s 94-year reputation is 

founded on quality manufacture. As part of your 1950 plans, write for folder on McDonald Vertical check valves, angle 
Service Station Equipment. resale 

A. Y. MSDONALD MFG. CO. ok valve,” dangle ond 

The Home of the Swing Joint double poppet check valves 


Dubuque, lowa . js 
There’s @ McDongid Branch or Distributor Near You —a complete line with ex- 


clusive features and time- 
C MSDonald tested reliability. 
RS 7 ws 
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WASHINGTON 





Commerce Report Spotlights Chaos, 
Contradictions in Antitrust Laws 


By Glenn M. Green, Jr. 


It is extremely 

unlikely that a 

“rule of reason” in Washington would 

have produced a controversial ‘“In- 

ternational Oil Cartel” report from 

the Federal Trade Commission, or 4 

highly questionable Justice Depart- 

ment investigation of the FTC alle- 
gations. 

The Commerce Department’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council has just fo- 
cused a very bright light on the 
schizophrenic character of the anti- 
trust laws and on the “now we cud- 
dle ’em, now we cudgel 'em” atti- 
tude of the federal government. In 
fact, concluded the council: 

“Under the present confused state 
of the law, any businessman can at 
any time be subjected to prosecution 
under some rule favoring competi- 
tors or competition, if the enforce- 
ment agencies so elect.” 


As an example of the split-mental- 
ity nature of the antitrust laws, the 
council pointed out that the Sher- 
man Act requires “hard competition,” 
even to the extent that mental 
telepathy between businessmen is as- 
sumed, practically, with the so-called 
“conscious parallel action” concept. 
But the Robinson-Patman Act is just 
as mandatory that there should be 
“soft competition.” 

The council declared flatly that 
“these cannot be reconciled.” 

Mix in a bit of government ex- 
pediency during periods of national 
emergency, the fact that a business- 
man cannot receive from his govern- 
ment officials a ruling on whether a 
proposed action would violate the 
law, and the natural zeal of the 
prosecutors—add to it various as- 
pects of the Clayton Act, and such 
legislation as the “fair trade” enact- 
ments, and you brew up a potpourri 
in which even the most competent 
attorney in the land flounders help- 
lessly. 

In a nutshell, here is what the 
council recommended to bring order 
from chaos: 

1. Revitalize the “rule of reason” 
which recognizes “effective competi- 
tion”—not an abstract definition of 
“competition.” The key is “freedom 
to change business practice, freedom 
to° enter new fields, and freedom to 
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indulge in trade customs not incon- 
sistent with law” with “no artificial 
or collusive restraints on movement 
and change within the general busi- 
ness scene.” 

2. Authorize the Justice Depart- 
ment to issue legal rulings on 
whether a proposed venture will vio- 
late the antitrust laws. 


3. Provide a “preventive confer- 
ence” section within the Justice De- 
partment to guard against unwitting 
violations of the law. The council 
believes this would “get rid of 90% 
of all potential cases of the Depart- 
ment of Justice without their being 
instituted in the first place.” 

4. Establish a review board includ- 
ing persons with business, engineer- 
ing and economic backgrounds to 
consider all major proposed investi- 
gations and prosecutions, including 
those emanating from the FTC. The 
board would report to the Attorney 
General on the probable business 
and economic effect of any such ac- 
tion. 

If those principles had been in ef- 
fect a few years back and consistent- 
ly followed, it is hardly possible to 
visualize the current “oil cartel’ 
proceedings because: 


The oil companies would have re- 
ceived concrete, legal guidance from 
their government on overseas ven- 
tures. As it was, they asked in vain 
and now, it seems, they should have 
been clairvoyant. 

A conference almost surely would 
have ironed out any possible law vio- 
lations without the necessity for 
criminal and possibly civil action. 

And, certainly, no impartial re- 
view board would recommend today 
that the proceedings should be 
pushed when the nation’s most se- 
curity-minded officials are warning 
that the national welfare is being im- 
periled by the action. 

The council also had a few words 
to say about big vs. small business: 

“Bigness is a relative concept. A 


- big economy requires big industry 


Without big enterprises, many con- 
stantly improved products cannot be 
turned out in the great quantities at 
the low prices Americans have come 
to expect—and demand.” 


Cancer 

strikes 

one in 
five 


Strike back 


By saving lives, by eas- 
ing pain, by improving 
services to cancer pa- 
tients, by supporting 
research that will find 
the final answers to 


cancer... 


That is how your dollars 
strike back at cancer 
when you give them to 
the American Cancer 
Society. 


Send your gift today by 
mailing it to “Cancer” 
care of your local post 


office. 


Cive 
to conquer 
cancer 


American 
Cancer Society 
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Majors Say West Coast Needs Imports, 
Claim Plans Won't Hurt U.S. Drillers 


Crude oil imports are the only im- 
mediate solution to the tight Pacific 
Coast supply problem, in the opinion 
of R. G. Follis, board chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 

In rep.ying last week to a wire 
sent to six majors by Bryan W. 
Payne, president of Texas Independ- 
ent Producers and Royalty Owners 
Assn., after the recent cut in Texas 
crude allowables, Mr. Follis said he 
doecn’t think imports are out of line 
with domestic production. 

Mr. Follis told Mr. Payne that a 
comparison of import figures showed 
that imports during the last quarter 
of 1952 should approximate 18.3% 
of domestic production in areas east 
of District 5, whereas in the com- 
parable 1949 period, the figure was 
18.4%. In the same period of 1950, 
the rate was 19%, while the figure 
for 1951 was low at 14.9%, due to 
increased crude production to meet 
shortages created by the Iranian sit- 
uation. 

“We contemplate no material 
change for 1953 in our present rates 
of import except in so far as it is 
necessitated by critical supply situa- 
tion on Pacific Coast,” Mr. Foilis 
said. 

He assured Mr. Payne that Stand- 
ard is fully aware of “serious impli- 
cations involved if imports ... get 
seriously out of line with domestic 
production,” but added that “to date, 
all... facts ... give no indication 
that such a situation has occurred or 
is imminent.” 

Replies of other major companies 
follow: 


The Texas Co.—Chairman W.S.S. 
Rodgers said his company foresees 
no “material” increarce in its imports 
of crude to the East Coast in 1953, 


Due to the acute shortage of crude 
in California, we imported into Los 
Angeles during this same period an 
average of 2,950 b/d of Sumatra 
crude. I am sure you will agree that 
this latter import does not affect 
Texas production. 

“As our program now stands, we 
anticipate no material increase of 
imports of crude oil east of the 
Rockies during 1953. Our imports 
into Los Angeles during 1953 will 
depend upon available suppiy of 
crude oil on the West Coast... .” 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)— 
President Eugene Holman said Jer- 
sey Standard expects its affiliates 
will import next year an average of 
108,000 b/d of crude and 172,000 b/d 
of heavy fuel. 

“These ectimates are, of course, 
subject to change in the light of the 
unfolding supply and demand situa- 
tion,” Mr. Holman said. He added 
that last year Jersey affiliates im- 
ported an average of 99,000 b/d of 
crude and 150,000 b/d of heavy fuel. 

Socony-Vacuum -— President  B. 
Brewster Jennings told Mr. Payne: 

“While we want to be co-opera- 
tive and don’t believe our plans would 
be discouraging to your viewpoint, 
we doubt propriety of advising your 
or any other trade association con- 
cerning our company’s operating pro- 
gram.” 

Shell—President H. S. M. Burns 
said Shell does not intend to import 
crude to the U. S. next year. It will 
bring in only a “small quantity” of 
residual fuel to supplement domestic 
output, and finished asphalt. 

Gulf — The company replied that 
its total crude imports for the last 
quarter of 1952 equaled 115,000 b/d, 


as compared with 118,000 b/d in 
1949. 


October Imports —- More than 33 
million bbls. of oil were imported 
into the U. S. during October. More 
than 20 million bbls. of this was 
erude, and almoct 12 million bbls. 
residual. 

This, according to an NPN com- 
pilation of Cencus Bureau statistics, 
resulted in record average total im- 
ports of 1,070,800 b/d, with crude 
alone hitting another record high av- 
erage of 647,300 b/d. 

Reduced import duties of 5.25c a 
bbi. on crude and product under 25 
deg. gravity and 10.5c on oil 25 deg. 
and over became effective Oct. 11. 


Total oil imports during October 
were 57,500 b/d greater than the pre- 
vious record average of 1,013,300 b/d 
marked up in January, 1951, and 
250,000 b/d greater than the same 
month a year ago. Crude imports 
were 37,100 b/d greater than the 
previous record of 610,200 b/d for 
September, and 180.000 b/d greater 
than for October 1951. 


Refining Operations — Refinery 
crude runs rose 213,000 b/d in the 
week ended Dec. 20 from the previ- 
ous week, according to API statis- 
tics. Kerosine output by refineries 
was down slightly, but output of all 
other major products increased (see 
table beiow). 

Warmer than normal weather re- 
sulted in a decrease in withdrawals 
of kerosine and distillate fuel oil 
from storage. Withdrawals totaled 
4,774,000 bbls. for the week ended 
Dec. 20, as against 6,194,000 bbls. in 
the preceding week. Residual stocks 
dropped also, but gasoline inven- 
tories rose nearly 1,500,000 bbls. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion averaged 6,610,800 b/d in week 
ended Dec. 20, up 49,200 b/d from 
the previous week. 





while the Pacific Coast supply situa- 
tion will govern its imports to Los 
Angeles. Noting that Texaco’s im- 
ports to the East Coast this year 
have barely exceeded those of 1951, 
Mr. Rodgers added: 

“Our only imports of crude oi! are 
to the Atlantic seaboard and to Los 
Angeles. During the first 11 months 
of 1951, we imported to the Atlantic 
seaboard an average of 48,605 b/d. 
We had no imports into Los Angeles 
during that period. 

“During the first 11 months of 
1952, we imported to the Atlantic 
seaboard an average of 49,394 b/d, 
an increase of only 789 b/d, or 1.6%. 


Summary of AP! Report on Refining Operations 
(U. 8S, Totals—B. of M. basis) 


Week 
Ended 
Dec. 20 


Week 

Ended 

Dec. 13 

(Figures in Barrels) 

6,928,000 6,715,000 
574,000 528,000 

ss 93.5 90.6 
. 23,497,000 23,124,000 
942, 2,951.000 
10,583,000 10,509,000 
9,134,000 8,978,000 


Production 
Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline 
Kerosine pe 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline . 


++ 1++++ 


. .131,071,000 
... 28,652,000 
. 105,884,000 

48,504,000 


Eee, was. n's 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


129,582,000 +1,489 
29,635,000 — 983 
109,675,000 —3,791 
49,881,000 —1,377 
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What Oil Men May Expect from New Congress 


By GLENN M. GREEN, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON — The Republican- 
controlled 83rd Congress meets Jan. 
3 under the shadow of the Korean 
war cloud—an overcast that could 
spread swiftly in any direction at the 
will of the Kremlin. 


That hard fact means that almost 
every important act of the new na- 
tional legislature must be geared to 
the hot-cold battle against Commu- 
nism. And because oil is so vital 
to national defense, lawmakers in 
Washington are certain to keep a 
watchful eye on the petroleum indus- 
try. 

Barring, however, either a miracu- 
lous end to the East-West clash or a 
flare-up and perhaps spreading of 
the actual fighting, this broad out- 
line of probable congressional action 
on oi] matters seems to emerge: 


Economic Controls 


Congress is taking a _ go-slow, 
cautious attitude toward the dropping 
of price-wage-materials controls, and 
until the new administration definite- 
ly indicates its preferences, a predic- 
tion of the impact on the oil indus- 
try is unsafe. 

However, the best possibility on 
wage curbs is a virtually complete 
elimination of the program, in light 
of the fact that they are hobbling 
along in a crippled state, and it 
would be difficult under current cir- 
cumstances to repair the damage. 


On price controls, the prospect 
seems to lean toward a retention of 
ceilings on certain “defense” and “de- 
fense-related” items. The proposal 
made by Rep. Omar Burleson (D., 
Tex.) for a “percentage” approach, 
or a modification of it, might well 
gain favor. Where a certain percent- 
age of the total supply of a commed- 
ity is going into the defense effort 
and the price would tend to rise on 
a speculative wave without controls; 
the product would be kept under 
curbs. 

Some. sort of standby procedure 
for immediate resumption of price 
controls if conditions warrant prob- 
ably would be tied to this. The Presi- 
dent, for instance, might be au- 
thorized to freeze prices by executive 
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order for a certain period of time to 
permit Congress to act. 

Petroleum’s status in all this is 
uncertain. The Office of Price 
Stabilization would retain ceilings 
here to the very last. But Congress 
would be confronted by a virtually 
united front from the industry—pro- 
ducers, refiners and marketers—for 
an end to ceilings. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, for 
example, has come out flatly for the 
elimination of price controls on crude 
oil and products. The council’s wish 
is shared by many officials of large 
oil companies who do not believe oil 
prices would rise except where in- 
creases actually are needed from a 
supply-demand standpoint. 

The same “selective” type of ap- 
proach may be the answer also on 
materials. In certain key fields, Con- 
gress may elect to retain allocations 





Thumbnail Sketch 
Of 83rd Congress 


Key—Ike’s decisions on Korea, 
other hot-cold war fronts, Legis- 
lative program on appropria- 
tions, taxes, controls, etc., de- 
pend on this. 


Taxes — Probable demise of 
excess profits tax on schedule, 
reduction of individual income 
taxes some 5% by mid-1953. 
Little chance of other reduc- 
tions until 1954 or 1955. Co-op- 
erative tax exemptions probably 
unchanged. 

Probes—Many and varied, but 
few seen with direct bearing on 
the oil industry. “Oil cartel” 
charges due for airing, in one 
way or another. 


Controls — No hasty elimina- 
tion. Selective system best bet 
on prices and materials, leaving 
those with important role in 
defense effort under ceilings, 
possibly giving President tem- 
porary “freeze” power. Petro- 
leum status uncertain. 


Labor—Taft-Hartley Law in 
for extensive amending. 











authority in order to insure that 
critically short materials will be fair- 
ly distributed. This probably would 
apply to oil country tubular goods, 
although the industry seems almost 
solidly in favor of dropping the whole 
program. 

In this connection Bruce K. Brown, 
former deputy administrator of Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense, 
has warned of the need to keep PAD 
functioning as long as any materials 
controls are exercised by other gov- 
ernment agencies, If PAD is abolished 
first, Mr. Brown feels certain the oil 
industry would get less material than 
other industries. 


Oil Marketing 


Three bills seem certain to be in- 
troduced that, if passed, would have 
a considerable impact on the opera- 
tions of oil marketers. 


Wage-Hour Law Exemption — A 
new effort, with much better chances 
for success, will be made early in 
the 83rd Congress for enactment of 
legislation curbing the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Wage and Hour Division au- 
thority in regard to local petroleum 
marketers. 

The new measure probably will be 
similar to the Connally Bill (S. 1703) 
of the last session, which would have 
exempted from the Wage-Hour Law 
the employes of an oil distributor if 
at least 50% of his dollar volume of 
sales were made to retail service sta- 
tions or local agricultural consumers, 
or both, and at least 85% of the sales 
volume occurred within the state 
where the marketer was located. 

The original Connally Bill did not 
even reach the hearing stage, but 
the new measure seems assured al- 
ready of getting at least that far. 
It appears certain the new proposal 
will again get strong backing from 
jobbers and consignees. They are 
being urged by National Oil Job- 
bers Council and their state associa- 
tions to contact legislators in sup- 
port of measure. 


Good Faith—A bill amending the 
Robinson-Patman Act. to put into 
legislative form the Supreme Court 
decision in the Detroit Case has a 
good chance of enactment. That rul- 
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ing held that “good faith” is a de- 
fense against price discrimination 
penalties in the law. 

A bill of this nature passed the 
Senate last session but was bottled 
up in the House Judiciary Committee. 

Independent oil marketers are split 
on whether to support Indiana 
Standard’s position in the Detroit 
Case (reveiewed on p. 16 of this 
issue). At the Nov. 8-9 meeting of 
National Oil Jobbers Council, for éx- 
ample, state associations voted nine 
to eight to take no stand on the issue. 


Butler Bill — 
Senator Hugh 
Butler (R., Nebr.) 
will reintroduce 
his bill calling for 
a rebate of fed- 
eral taxes on 
gasoline and oth- 
er petroleum 
products de- 
stroyed by fire, 
flood or other 
hazard. 

Chances are Sen. Butler 
excellent for con- 
gressional approval of this measure. 
Its importance to oil marketers is 
shown hy the widespread efforts of 
jobber groups to get it passed in the 
last session, and by renewed support 
already evidenced by NOJC and state 
jobber associations. 


Taxes 


The nation’s tax structure probably 
will be revised by the new Congress, 
and oil men may get some relief 
from what they now consider to be 
oppressive taxation. 


Excess Profits—This tax will die 
June 30, 1953, unless extended. Heav- 
ily in the majority, at this stage, are 
congressional advocates that it be 
dropped and, barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, this viewpoint will pre- 
vail. 

Its deterrent effect on “venture 
capital” for solid industry expansion 
and its promotion of wasteful spend- 
ing is thought to outweigh the tax’s 
benefits. 

Oil jobber leaders believe the tax 
prevents Independents from accumu- 
lating capital needed to expand their 
businesses. They have gone on rec- 
ord as urging that the “ceiling” at 
which the tax becomes effective 
should be raised from $25,000 to $50,- 
000—if the levy is retained by Con- 
gress at all. A resolution to this ef- 
fect was adopted by National Oil Job- 
bers Council at its Nov, 8-9 meeting 
in Chicago, and various state associa- 
tions have since followed suit. 


Individual Income Taxes — Rep. 
Daniel Reed (R., N. Y.), who is to 
be chairman of the tax-writing House 
~Ways and Means Committee, will in- 
troduce legislation at the. beginning 


of the session to effect a reduction of 
individual income taxes by a little 
more than 5% as of mid-1953. 

Last session, Congress imposed an 
additional 11% in income taxes to 
support rising military expenditures, 
primarily. This would automatically 
expire in 1954. Mr. Reed, however, 
proposes dropping half of it by sum- 
mer, 1953. 


Co-Operative Taxes — In view of 
the failure during the last session to 
bring co-operatives under the normal 
corporate tax structure and the fact 
that Rep. Reed will head the Ways 
and Means Committee this session, 
there is little likelihood that the co- 
op exemptions will be removed. 


This, despite the fact that oil mar- 
keters hard-pressed by competition 
from tax-favored co-operatives prob- 
ably will continue asking Congress for 
tax equality. National Oil Jobbers 
Council is on record as wanting law- 
makers to tax all business and com- 
mercial enterprises, “except true farm 
co-operatives,” on an equal basis. 
And numerous state jobber associa- 
tions have asked similar action. 


The Ways and Means probably will 
finish its work on the Reed income 
tax bill, and any minor items crop- 
ping up, by April. Then the group 
probably will launch a complete 
study of the whole tax structure af- 
fecting oil and other industries—a 
program that will require weeks and 
perhaps months. 


The aim will be to revise the cur- 
rent “hodge-podge” structure, and to 
single out and correct instances where 
some taxpayers are bearing an un- 
justified share of the burden. 


Depletion Allowance — The 27.5% 
rate for oil development seems to 
be in no serious danger in the im- 
mediate future, with Congress less 
in the mood for any reduction this 
session than it was during the 82nd 
Congress, when it gave short shrift 
to Treasury Secretary John W. Sny- 
der’s request for dropping the rate 
to 15%. The great majority of oil 
men, including marketers, believe the 
depletion allowance is essential to ef- 
ficient oil production. 

One cloud in the sky, however, is 
the surprising view taken by the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board that 
the President should appoint a com- 
mittee to study the whole field of 
depletion percentage and possible al- 
ternatives and report to him within 
six months. The conclusions presum- 
ably would be forwarded to Congress. 


NSRB agreed with the Paley Com- 
mission that retention of the oil de- 
pletion allowance is desirable and 
that production has steadily climbed 
under it, but it noted there are “ex- 
treme differences of opinion” on the 
subject. 

The “differences” probably can be 


traced to Mr. Snyder’s drive and the 
fact that Treasury helped prepare this 
section of NSRB’s conclusions. 


Investigations 


One way or the other, the “interna- 
tional oil cartel” inquiry by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Jus- 
tice Department probably will attract 
congressional attention. 


It still is possible that the Tru- 
man Administration will call a halt 
to the grand jury proceedings before 
it leaves office because of national se- 
curity considerations. Barring that, 
the Eisenhower Administration prob- 
ably will utilize an interdepartmental 
committee, or a public commission, to 
study the question and report to the 
president. 

Either way, at the prodding and 
instigation of FTC Commissioner 
Stephen J. Spingarn, the Senate Small 
Business Committee—which Senator 
John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) headed 
last session—seems certain to hold 
hearings in this field. The reason 
cited probably will be that of “pres- 
sures” from the oil industry to stop 
the grand jury proceedings. 


Senator Thomas C. Hennings (D., 
Mo.) also is expected to renew his 
efforts for a special committee to in- 
vestigate the alleged “oil cartel.” 


Federal Agencies Too — On the 
House side, Rep. Charles A. Wolver- 
ton (R., N. J.), who will head up the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, plans to conduct exhaus- 
tive hearings on the functioning of 
the various regulatory bodies, includ- 
ing the FTC, Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Federal Power Com- 
mission, all of which are active in 
the petroleum field, 

Mr. Wolverton actually is not plan- 
ning an “investigation,” but rather a 
series of hearings to determine how 
to improve the agencies’ work, 


Nevertheless, he expects to hear 
from oil men and other businessmen 
on the problems they encounter in 
dealing with the agencies, and sug- 
gestions for changes. The FTC “oil 
cartel” report may come in for ex- 
amination, along with any criticism 
the oil industry has of the agencies’ 
records. 

The national fuels policy hearings 
by the Senate Interior Committee may 
not be resumed, as such. Instead, the 
legislative recommendations on oil 
and other fuels which evolve from 
the Paley Commission and National 
Security Resources Board studies will 
be forwarded to this committee on 
the Senate side for study and prob- 
ably to Mr. Wolverton’s group on the 
House side. 

The House Judiciary Committee’s 
probe of Venezuelan oil marketing ap- 
parently is something of a dead let- 
ter. Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.), 
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who initiated the investigation, will 
no longer head the committee and, at 
this writing, had not even given the 
staff directions about preparing a re- 
port. The hearings never got out 


of the closed-door, hush-hush stage. 


Oil Imports 


The reciprocal trade program, 
which covers tariffs on oil imports, 
and has been a Democratic Ad- 
ministration’s key policy since the 
early 30's, comes up for renewal 
this spring. The present act expires 
June 12, 1953. 

Some elements in Congress would 
like to see the act extended, as is, 
for at least five years, while others 
would virtually eliminate it. Con- 
gress probably will steer somewhere 
between these extremes and will vote 
one, or perhaps two years additional 
life for the program. 

There are some changes, however, 
that may be made. One of these may 
be to vest increased power in the 
Tariff Commission via the “peril 
point” route. 

As of now, the commission con- 
ducts hearings on proposed tariff re- 
ductions—as in the case of the Vene- 
zuelan Tariff Treaty revision where 
petroleum was a major item—and it 
reports to the President on whether 
it feels the reduction is too great 
and will affect a domestic industry 
too greatly. 

There was an inconclusive split 
decision on the Venezuelan pact, but 
on others President Truman overruled 
the commission. The agency has no 
other power. 

Congress may well strengthen this 
provision in the commission’s favor 
so as to make it more difficult for 
the White House to override the 
“peril point” findings. 

The subject of petroleum imports is 
rapidly forging toward a dominant 
position in industry discussion, with 
the Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Assn. furnishing the 
most recent aspect by asking major 
companies for their import plans (see 
p. 8). Also, the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has recently been paying 
close attention to imports. 

Many oil marketers, especially in 
the East, oppose restrictions on im- 
ports because they believe ample oil 
supplies may thereby be endangered. 
National Oil Jobbers Council went so 
far at its last meeting as to hint 
action against the 27.5% depletion al- 
lowance if any oil industry group 
seeks imports curbs. 

The Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America is certain to request from 
Congress what it considers to be pro- 
tection of the domestic oil industry. 


Tidelands 


There is hardly any doubt that Con- 
gress will speedily enact, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will sign, a states’ 
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How Congress Leaders See Oil Issues 


WASHINGTON—The “big guns” 
on Capitol Hill, generally speaking, 
are the senators and congressmen 
named as chairmen of various com- 
mittees. Long on seniority, these 
men ordinarily will have served a 
lengthy “apprenticeship” as mem- 
bers of a committee, and thus will 
have familiarized themselves with 
the affairs that come under its juris- 
diction. 


Probable chairmen in the 83rd 
Congress of committees that have 
an important direct or indirect in- 
fluence on the petroleum industry 
are: 


Senate 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Senator Tobey (R. N. H.), a 
“crusader” type 
who has not 
been notably 
sympathetic to- 
ward the oi] in- 
dustry. The In- 
terstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion and Federal 
Power Commis- 
sion are under 
this committee’s 
jurisdiction. 

Judiciary — 
Senator Langer 
(R., N. Dak.), who has in the past 
favored steps to divorce marketing 
and production in integrated indus- 
try operations, and who once pro- 
posed an investigation of foreign oil 
concessions to U. S. companies. An- 
titrust matters are forwarded to this 
group. 


Sen. Tobey 


Finance Senator Millikin (R., 
Colo.), a legisiator with a firmly- 
grounded common sense attitude to- 
ward business and toward taxation 
legislation. New tax matters must 
originate in the House, but this 





rights quit-claim bill similar to that 
approved by Congress, but vetoed by 
President Truman last session. 


This would give to the states own- 
ership of oil-rich offshore lands, to 
which the U. S. Supreme Court has 
ruled the federal government has 
paramount rights. By ending the un- 
certainty of ownership, such a law 
would encourage oil producers to go 
ahead with offshore drilling programs 
—principally off the shores of Texas, 
Louisiana and California. At pres- 
ent, drilling for new oil in these sub- 
merged lands is practically at a 
standstill, and the nation is losing 
a potential oil supply. 


panel handles them on the 


side. 


Senate 


Banking and Currency — Senator 
Capehart (R., Ind.), who is no ad- 
vocate of eco- 
nomic controls, 
but who has, s0 
far, adopted a 
“wait and see” 
attitude toward 
ending the pres- 
ent price - wage- 
materials p r 0o- 

gram. 
Interior and 
(nsular Affairs 
Senator But- 
Sen. Capehart ler (R., Nebr.) 
is no new hand 
at running this committee, which 
will deal with the “tidelands” and 
other petroleum matters during the 
83rd session, including probably the 
question of a synthetic liquid fuels 
program. He will utilize the sub- 
committee approach, with a sub- 
panel designated to handle detailed 

oil matters. 


Appropriations —- Senator Bridges 
(R., N. H.), a man who will fill a 
key role if the Republicans are to 
carry out promises on reducing fed- 
eral spending. 


House 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Representative Wolverton (R., 
N. J.), whose service on the com- 
mittee and familiarity with oil mat- 
ters go back for years (he has 
served in Congress since 1927) 
Judiciary 
Represent- 
ative Chauncey 
w. Reed (R., 
fl.), known as 
“level - headed” 
and “fair-mind- 
ed” toward the 
oil industry. 
Ways and 
Means — Repre- 
sentative ‘Daniel 
Reed (R., N. Y.), 
who is deter- 
mined to slash 
taxes and to revise the present com- 
plicated tax structure. 


Banking and Currency Repre- 

sentative Wolcott (R., Mich.), with 
the reputation of “balance wheel” in 
service with the Committee. He has 
a good name among oil industry 
men. 
Interior and Insular Affairs—Rep- 
resentative Crawford (R., Mich.), 
who, like Mr. Wolcott, is well-known 
in the oil industry and carries the 
same type of reputation. 


Rep. Reed 
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1953 Outlook Bright Despite Tough Problems 


The petroleum industry, as a whole, looks back on 1952 as a year 
of progress and expansion, both economically and physically. Here in- 
dustry leaders, from Independent marketers to major company execu- 
tives, look ahead into the new year and give their views on what is in 


store for the oil industry in 1953. 


Eugene Holman, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), New York: 


There are many indications, that 
the new year will be a normal year 
from the standpoint of supply and 

demand as a re- 
sult of the job 
the industry has 
done to provide 
a cushion in sup- 
ply of most ma- 
jor products. 
The disruption 
of supplies 
caused by the 
widespread re- 
finery strike last 
spring, was, per- 
haps, the major 
operating _ diffi- 
culty encountered in the oil business 
this year. Then, beset in addition 
to this problem by the steel and 
shipping disputes, the industry min- 
imized the effects of these troubles 
with heartening display of energy 
and initiative. 


To be specific, strike-caused losses 
have not only been offset but inven- 
tories now, exceed comparable 1951 
levels by some 20 million barrels of 
refined products and seven million 
barrels of crude oil. I consider this 
a comfortable situation in which the 
industry can operate efficiently. 

At the same time this condition 
is, of course, in iine with the desire 
to have ample productive capacity 
and reserves handy for uce in an 
emergency. For this purpose, the 
government and the industry felt it 
would be desirable to attain a pro- 
ductive capacity of one million bar- 
rels a day in excess of current de- 
mand. The industry should be proud 
that during 1952 it achieved this 
goal. 

There have, naturally, been bot- 
tlenecks. For example, the tight 
situation in aviation gasoline con- 
tinues. However, that pressure should 
be gradually eased with the comple- 
tion of new facilities. 

Aside from this speciatized re- 
quirement, the industry has increased 
its capacity to supply major prod- 
ucts somewhat more rapidly than 
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the growth in demand. For example, 
the industry is well prepared to meet 
the demands of normally’ cold 
weather this winter because heating 
oil comprises most of the increase 
in inventories of refined goods and 
because transportation seems quite 
adequate. 


Demand for petroleum products 
has been rising each year in this 
country and abroad for sometime. 
Each year the challenge has been 
met. The total volume of demand 
in 1952 in the United States was 
more than 3% above the previous 
year’s requirements. In 1953, indi- 
cations are that demand may go up 
about 5%, providing industrial ac- 
tivity continues at the present high 
level. 


John Harper, Harper Oil Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., former chairman, 
National Oil Jobbers Council: 


In 1953 it looks as though there 
would be a change from a seller’s to 
a buyer’s market on gasoline. 


This will probably result in more re- 
tail price wars, reduced return on con- 
trolled service 
stations, increased 
competitive pres- 
sure in sales to 
dealers and com- 
mercial consum- 
ers, and unrealis- 
tic price struc- 
tures. 

While such a 
situation is usu- 
ally painful to all 
levels of business, 
it certainly can 
be handled with- 

in the industry if each segment will 
only consider the problems of the 
others, accept its fair share of re- 
sponsibility and refrain from uneth- 
ical practices. 


Retail price wars are caused by a 
lack of confidence, on the part of 
dealers and marketers, in the fact 
that they are getting their fair share 
of total sales. Since this confidence 
can. be upset as much by a selfish 
psychology as by preferential treat- 
ment of competitors, there is fre- 
quently no solution other than rigid 
adherence by all concerned to con- 


sistent policies of good marketing. No 
two cases are alike in intensity or 
duration. 

A reduced return on controlled sta- 
tions is inevitable if the rate of con- 
struction of new stations continues 
to be greater than the over-all in- 
crease in gasoline sales plus the elim- 
ination of obsolete outlets. 

Increased competitive pressure in 
sales to dealers and commercial con- 
sumers is certain since each market- 
er will be desirous of exceeding the 
average rate of increase of sales for 
the industry. Scrupulous care must be 
exercised by all suppliers to keep 
their jobbers in a competitive position 

The danger of unrealistic price 
structures is the most acute, as it is 
so intangible. When the jobber used 
to have the privilege in his contract 
of buying at the actual current mar- 
ket price, if it was lower than the 
price determined by his margin, he 
was protected against distress sales 
to unbranded operators and the com- 
petitive urge of integrated marketers 
as indicated by the prices at which 
they were willing to sell to large 
commercial consumers. Today jobbers 
have got to bring home to their sup- 
pliers the competitive activities that 
they face, and suppliers must decide 
that they owe first allegiance to 
their jobber in preference to any 
fancy deals to unbranded operators 
or large commercial consumers. Other- 
wise the temptation for the jobber 
to take advantage of distress sales 
of gasoline will be more than he can 
resist. 

If the suppliers co-operate in “Con- 
sult Your Supplier Month” sponsored 
by the National Oil Jobbers Council, 
I believe the outlook of the jobber 
is more favorable than a year ago 


F. Baird-Smith, president, Refiners 
Transport & Terminal Corp., De- 
troit, Mich.: 


The operation of tank vehicles on 
the streets and highways of our na- 
tion has become 
a successful en- 
terprise and con- 
sequently there 
has followed in- 
creased taxation 
and regulation of 
the industry. 
Today we pay 
more than our 
share of the cost 
of adequate roads 
in the area in 
which we op- 
erate and fee) 
that additional taxation would be 
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unreasonable. Despite this situation, 
unquestionably some states will en- 
deavor to enact laws to collect ad- 
ditional taxes from our industry 
which, in the final analysis are paid 
by the public in the form of higher 
rates charged. 

As far as regulations are con- 
cerned, ali of us in our industry 
favor any which will promote safer 
driving conditions on the highways, 
more courteous drivers, and safer ve- 
hicles. In fact, we are now endeav- 
oring to promote greater safety in 
our industry, through better training 
of personnel and promotion of im- 
proved design for our vehicles. 


We have also decided to have a 
top management conference to tell 
those who head the companies in 
our industry how they can promote 
greater safety and efficiency in op- 
eration of their fleets. 


Looking ahead, there will be a 
larger volume of chemicals handled 
by tank vehicles in the future, as 
this type of transportation fills an 
ever-increasing demand from the 
chemical industry. Highway trans- 
portation of petro:eum products 
should continue in the present vol- 
ume. 


J. Parks Gwaltney, Gwaltney Oil 
Corp., Durham, N. C.: 


There are a good many problems 
facing the Independent marketer to- 
day, 


such as toll roads which are 
creating a revo- 
lution in gaco- 
line marketing, 
taxes and big 
government (this 
may be some- 
what changed by 
the new admin- 
istration); unfair 
tax advantages 
of certain type 
of co-operatives; 
etc. 

Probably the 
most pressing 
problems are cut-throat prices to 
commercial accounts, and the im- 
possibility on the part of the Inde- 
pendent to keep up with the major 
segment of the industry in the build- 
ing of modern service stations and 
the modernization of present facili- 
ties. Increased cost of doing busi- 
ness today, coupled with decreased 
net income, precludes any expansion 
by the Independent marketer—it is 
all he can do to stay alive. 


Moct of these, and other problems, 
can and should be solved within the 
industry. All it takes is a realistic 
approach to the problem by the sup- 
plier and the jobber working to- 
gether. I am sure that the Independ- 
ent is ready and willing. I also be- 
lieve that a very small percentage 
of the major segment of the industry 
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also is willing to co-operate, but un- 
fortunately some of those who can 
do something are apparently unwil- 
ling to do so. I know that they are 
neither ignorant nor asleep. 

I hesitate to say whether the In- 
dependent marketer’s outlook is more 
or less favorable now than it was a 
year ago. There are definite signs of 
improvement in some quarters. A de- 
terioration in others. I believe that 
there is a definite tendency on the 
part of some majors towards try- 
ing to understand the Independent’s 
position and work with him. These 
companies are to be congratulated. 
All in all I suspect that the over-all 
picture has not changed too much. 


N. J. McGaw, vice president, eco- 
nomic development, Shell Oil Co., 
New York: 


It is probable that over-all eco- 
nomic factors will hold increases in 
demand for petroleum products to 
relatively modest proportions. Bar- 
ring unforeseeable internatioral de- 
velopments, the 
following factors 
seem to influence 
general business 
trends. 

1. As present- 
ly foreseen, mili- 
tary spending 
will reach a ceil- 
ing, not substan- 
tially higher than 
present levels, 
sometime during 
the second half 
of 1953. This 
undoubtedly will constitute a power- 
ful sustaining factor but the rela- 
tively small increase from present 
levels will not make for any dynamic 
expansion. 

2. It seems probable that incre- 
mental capital investments for in- 
ventory accumulation will decrease 
sharply and that expenditures for 
plant and equipment as well as new 
housing starts will probably slacken 
slightly. 

There is one additional point which 
may be worth mentioning, namely, 
that the present high industrial out- 
put as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction gives a somewhat misleading 
picture for comparative purposes as 
far as energy requirements on the 
one hand and raw materials on the 
other hand are concerned. 

Due to the fact that a growing 
proportion of the current industrial 
output consists of manufactured 
items not comparable to those pro- 
duced in a strictly civilian economy, 
it is perhaps fallacious to assume 
that the full peacetime relationships 
between the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of industrial production and 
energy as well as raw material re- 
quirements will prevail. 

To illustrate, there exists an ex- 





cellent correlation during peacetime 
between the energy consumed and the 
F.R.B. Index. This almost perfect 
relationship was broken during the 
war years when. the F.R.B. Index 
soared to levels never attained be- 
fore or since. During this period, 
total energy consumption grew at a 
far more modest rate. A somewhat 
similar situation is probably respon- 
sible for the rather modest current 
increases in the demand for petroleum 
products that the inductry experi- 
enced during 1952. This situation is 
expected to continue during 1953. 

For these reasons, it is felt that 
domestic demand for all products next 
year will not exceed 7,575,000 b/d 
compared with an estimated 1952 
domestic demand of 7,255,000 b/d, an 
increase of 4.4%. Exports are ex- 
pected to recede from an estimated 
1952 level of 416,000 b/d to 327,000 
b/d, a drop of 21.4%. Thus total de- 
mand will show an increase of only 
slightly over 3%. 

It is believed that the industry will 
enter the rew year with crude and 
product stocks on the heavy side. In 
addition, the industry will have a 
greatly increased productive capaci- 
ty all along the line and therefore 
should be alert to the danger of 
over-production and waste. 


S. A. Swensrud, president, Gulf 
Oll Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


One of the important problems 
confronting the oil industry in 1953 
may be the adjustment to a more 
normal rate of growth in petroleum 
demand than has prevailed for a 
number of years 
past. This ad- 
justment to more 
moderate rate of 
increases in de- 
mand will be 
complicated by 
the necessity of 
superimposing 
for the defense 
program, as well 
as against the 
contingency of 
an unusually cold 
winter, a reserve 
cushion of production, refining, and 
transportation facilities. 

A more normal rate of expansion 
in 1953 will be a challenge to the in- 
dustry which will not permit any re- 
laxation in leadership and sales ef- 
forts. Throughout the petroleum in- 
dustry, efforts must be aimed at 
achieving improved and more effi- 
cient operations by adopting the lat- 
est technological advances to effect 
cost reductions and quality improve- 
ments. More attention to operating 
problems will be needed to meet 
more vigorous competitive conditions. 

A recognition of these factors em- 
phasizes a need for guarding against 
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conditions which would increase the 
difficulties of maintaining sufficient 
earnings to insure adequate capital 
for the replacement and improve- 
ment of facilities and production ca- 
pacity which will still be required. 


If, however, the dynamic character 
of the petroleum industry is not 
hampered by incentive-reducing con- 
trols, and if the industry’s effective- 
ness throughout the world, based up- 
on a splendid record of good citizen- 
ship and fair dealing wherever it op- 
erates, is not further impaired by 
unwarranted attacks and allegations, 
I am confident that the industry, with 
its enterprising spirit and its deep 
sense of public responsibility, will 
continue to provide an ample supply 
of low-cost and high-quality petrole- 
um products. 


Lloyd Sidwell, vice president, 
Hawkeye Oil Co., Inc., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa: 


As I look ahead to the problems 
of 1953, I. feel the Independent job- 
ber has three se- 
rious problems: 
1—Shortage of 
expansion  capi- 
tal; 2—Tax dis- 
advantages; 3— 
Depressed mar- 
keting  condi- 
tions. Possibly 
thece should be 
combined into 
one big problem, 
but for now let’s 
look at them 
separately. 
Shortage of capital is not a new 
problem, but it is still with us. It 
is difficult to secure sufficient out- 
side money, so the jobber either 
does not keep pace with competition 
or has to have his supplier finance 
him. The jobber does not like either 
of there, but I’m sorry I do not have 
another or better answer to the 
problem. 


The matter of tax disadvantage is 
one of the reasons for the above 
problems. The Independent jobber is 
at a definite disadvantage because 
of his size and because of govern- 
ment interpretations of the laws. So 
on both sides of us we have com- 
petition that has tax advantages over 
the Independent jobbers. Govern- 
mental action is about the only an- 
swer to this problem. There is a ray 
of hope of partial relief on this prob- 
lem, but I doubt if we will see it 
in 1953. 


There are some adverse market- 
ing conditions that will eventually 
explode into a very serious condition 
for the Independent jobber. Some of 
the lesser evils may have been the 
jobbers fault, but I am inclined to 
place the basic origin of the trouble 
far back of the jobber. I am afraid 
it is of such proportions that neither 
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the jobber nor any of his associa- 
tions can do much to correct it. I 
hope the explosion is not in 1953. 


Generally speaking, I feel that the 
outlook for the Independent jobber 
for 1953 is favorable, and should 
continue to be favorable if we con- 
tinue our efforts towards correcting 
marketing weakness and inequalities. 


K. E. Beall, vice president, eco- 
nomics department, Phillips Petrole- 
um Co., Bartlesville, Okla.: 


No unusual problems are in pros- 
pect in the supplying of 1953 de- 
mands for petroleum. During 1952 
in spite of troublesome steel short- 
ages, domestic oil field expansion 

has more than 
matched the 
growth in de- 
mand, and some 
additional re- 
serve productive 
capacity was cre- 
ated. Likewise, 
refineries, nat- 
ural gasoline 
plants and crude 
oil and products 
pipe lines were 
enlarged suffi- 
ciently to provide 
some surplus capacity which would 
be available in a national emergency. 
In expanding facilities beyond current 
needs the industry was responding to 
appeals from government bodies that 
capacity for possible emergency use 
be provided. Proof of the industry’s 
ability to step up its volume of op- 
erations quickly was provided follow- 
ing the refinery strikes in late spring 
last year. Shortages of products 
which developed then were replaced 
quickly and distribution was main- 
tained to all parts of the country 
with scarcely any inconvenience to 
consumers, 

The large increases in product de- 
mands of the postwar years through 
1951 will not be duplicated next year. 
Barring pronounced changes in the 
world situation, the increase will be 
3 to 4% over 1952 levels, thus con- 
tinuing the pre-war growth pattern 
which was resumed in 1952 for the 
first time since the late 1930’s. Rail- 
road diesel fuel and heating distil- 
lates will enjoy increases somewhat 
greater than over-all consumption, 
but their spectacular growth of the 
early postwar years is now tapering 
off to more closely approach over-all 
growth of the industry. Off-setting 
these larger increases will be the ten- 
dency of heavier products, mainly 
residual, to barely hold their own. 

More significant than supply-de- 
mand relationships is the squeeze 
which frozen prices and rising costs 
are placing on the industry. The 
spread between costs and income has 
narrowed constantly since 1948, The 
pinch was accentuated in 1952, and 


total earnings of the industry de- 
creased in spite of continued growth 
in volume of business. This situation 
threatens to shrink the flow of capi- 
tal needed to keep the industry ex- 
panding as demands grow. 


William M. Pritchard, president, 
National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.: 


As we stand on the threshold of a 
new year, our first thoughts are of 
the impending legislative battles 
over taxation 
and weight re- 
strictions that 
will hold forth 
in many State 
capitols. En- 
emies of the 
trucking indus- 
try are support- 
ing punitive tax 
proposals and 
weight restric- 
tions, in an at- 
tempt to cripple 
trucking opera- 
tions. 

The shocking part of the situation 
is the complacency of the shippers 
and general public, who will even- 
tually pay the cost of this uneco- 
nomical nonsense. 


There is, however, a iegion of 


shippers who are growing tired of 
these continual efforts to shackle the 


trucking industry—the best trans- 
portation tool shippers have found 
for their distribution job that makes 
American business what it is today. 

The oil industry recently hit 7,000,- 
000 b/d, a figure they anticipated 
for 1970—a good index to the future 
of tank trucks. 

The growing movement of chem- 
icals via tank truck well illustrates 
that the chemical industry is rapid- 
ly catching on to the economics of 
tank trucks. Many specialized tank 
vehicles are designed for extreme 
temperatures and other characteris- 
tics of chemicais, to provide a service 
unique even in the modern chemical 
industry. 

Various types of linings for corro- 
sives and other special products are 
being developed that are a boon to 
both industries. Plastic tanks have 
made their appearance—which will 
also broaden the range of products 
that can be handled in one type of 
vehicle. 

The National Tank Truck Car- 
riers, through their Engineering and 
Specifications Committee, during the 
past year have made great strides 
in exploring tank specifications, 
products, and their safe handling. 

This association has been the 
means of exchanging experiences and 
ideas that have well equipped car- 
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riers for handiing all types of liquid 
products. 


The tank truck, like the bucket, 
is indispensable because of its spec- 
ialized service — liquids can’t be 
piled in a corner. Shippers con- 
tinue to show their preference for 
tank trucks as the best method of 
keeping a steady flow of products to 
their customers. 


The National Tank Truck Car- 
riers, while concerned over mount- 
ing operating costs, enthusiastically 
anticipate the New Year. We know 
it will mean new developments, new 
and greater business. 


Clyde T. Foster, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio: 


Once again, the petroleum indus- 
try in 1952 had to exceed all previ- 
ous records in order to supply the 
growing civilian and military demand 
for petroleum products. Domestic 

demand was 3% 
or 200,000 b/d 
higher than last 
year. This was 
a lower rate of 
increase than oc- 
curred in 1951, 
when demand in- 
creased by 8% or 
500,000 b/d. 
Domestic de- 
mand for motor 
gasoline was 5% 
greater than last 
year as the num- 
ber of motor vehicles in use increased 
by less than 2 million vehicles to a 
total of almost 54 million. This com- 
pares with an increase of 9% in de- 
mand last year and an increase of 
almost 3 million vehicles. The do- 
mestic demand for light fuel oils for 
heating and for Diesel power was 
also 5% greater in 1952. 

In its efforts to supply this de- 
mand, the production of crude oil 
from wells in the United States av- 
eraged 6.2 million b/d during 1952, 
an increase of 100,000 b/d over 1951 
while crude imports also increased 
by 100,000 b/d and exceeded exports 
by 500,000 b/d. These combined sup- 
plies enabled refineries to process 6.7 
million b/d of crude oil into petro- 
leum products, an increase of 3% or 
200,000 b/d. 

During 1952 not only were the pe- 
troleum industry’s operations limited 
by strikes in large sections of its 
own industry, but its expansion and 
modernization efforts were limited 
both by steel allocations and by steel 
strikes during the year. 

Despite these limitations the in- 
dustry’s expenditures for facilities 
were at a record level in excess of 
$3 billion. The industry was able 
to drill 44,500 wells, totaling 34,000 
miles in depth, another record effort 
in its search for oil. Both the in- 
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dustry’s crude oil production capacity 
and its refining capacity were ex- 
panded by about 300,000 b/d to a 
point where the reserve unused ca- 
pacity of each averaged approximate- 
ly 800,000 b/d during the year. Its 
pipeline transportation systems were 
also expanded to a point where they 
can now adequately cerve the pro- 
duction and refining operations of 
the country. 

The reserve capacity available in 
the industry represents a measure of 
security for national deferse and a 
reserve for possible military require- 
ments. 

Estimates indicate that the domes- 
tic demand for petroleum in 1953 
will be from 200,000 b/d to 400,000 
b/d higher than in 1952. 


It is evident that the industry must 
continue its vast expansion program 
in order to develop and maintain 
adequate reserves for military de- 
mands. However, the industry's ex- 
pansion in 1953 will be limited by its 
earnings and the availability of steel. 
It appears that the special steel 
products required to drill and equip 
oil wells will continue to curtail the 
industry’s drilling program. 


During the past five years the in- 
dustry’s earnings have enabled it to 
make expenditures of more than 
$13 billion for new facilities. The 
cost of constructing these facilities 
has increased tremendously during 
this period. The industry's earnings, 
therefore, must continue to be favor- 
able in 1953 if it is to maintain its 
present operating capacity and to ex- 
pand its facilities to fulfill increased 
civilian and military demands. 


T. S. Petersen, Standard Oil Co. of 
California, San Francisco: 


Over all, it seems to us that the 
petroleum industry can face the 
coming year with the assurance of 

supplies ample to 
meet all ordinary 
demands, and 
with something 
of a hedge 
against any ab- 
normal demands 
that might be 
created were our 
economy to shift 
to an all-out war 
basis. 

Production has 
been increasing 
as a result of an 

intensive industry-wide exploration 
and development program, Expansion 
and modernization of refineries 
throughout the country has also made 
this industry capacity appear more 
favorable than it has been for several 
years. 

It seems doubtful to me that the 
change of administration in Wash- 
ington will be reflected in any 


marked changes in business trends. 
A new spirit of cooperation between 
business and government, however, 
seems to be in the air, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this may 
foster genera] expansion by some or- 
ganizations which otherwise would be 
inclined to avoid new profit-making 
ventures. 


Industry-wide, perhaps the major 
problem facing the oil companies in 
the coming year will be availability 
of all the steel they would like to 
have, a hangover from the steel strike 
of earlier this year. The types of steel 
required by the industry likely will 
remain in tight supply through the 
first half of 1953. 


On the West Coast, perhaps the 
major problem at the present time is 
the squeeze of price ceilings on a 
regional oil economy which has been 
forced to uneconomic imports at a 
fairly high rate in order to meet an 
accelerated demand for petroleum 
products. We are hopeful, of course, 
that this situation will be remedied 
by higher price ceilings. 


B. Brewster Jernings, president, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York: 


The oil industry’s main task in 
1953 will be that of continuing to 
meet the challenge presented by the 
ever-increasing worldwide demand for 
more and better petroleum products. 

To an industry 
that has never 
stopped growing, 
the challenge of 
continued growth 
is familiar. It 
differs today only 
in degree. The 
cost of finding, 
producing, proc- 
essing, moving 
and delivering 
more oil has been 
increasing at an 
accelerated tem- 

po under the combined impact of in- 
flation, exploration and development 
in inaccessible areas, and deeper 
and deeper drilling. 


Great amounts of capital obvious- 
ly will be required. Full understand- 
ing of this need, particularly by gov- 
ernments, is essential if the job 
which lies ahead is to be done. 





More to Come 


NPN’s review of oil industry 
opinion on the outlook for 1953 
is not carried in full on these 
pages. Space unfortunately did 
not permit printing the com- 
ments of some industry leaders. 
Their forecasts will appear next 
week, in the Jan. 7 issue. 














Review of Top Oil Industry Court Cases 


The petroleum industry, from the 
marketers to the producers, is vitally 
interested in a numbe: of legal actions 
now in progress in U. S. and foreign 
courts as the new year begins. The 
following review sums up the hap- 
penings in 1952 in six of the cases 
most important to the industry as a 
whole. 


‘Cartel’ Investigation 


Caught in the chifting winds of 
the changing national administra- 
tions, the Justice Department’s “in- 
ternational oil cartel” grand jury in- 
vestigation was becalmed at year’s 
end. 


Backg ound — The Justice Depart- 
ment, alleging that upwards of 20 
American and British oil companies 
have engaged since the 1920’s in a 
cartel arrangement to control world 
oil supplies, sought and obtained the 
convening of a federal grand jury in 
Washington to hear evidence of its 
charges. Since September, when it 
first met, the jury has marked time 
while DJ and the companies slugged 
it out in the courts over various legal 
aspects. Served, but still unfulfilled, 
is a DJ subpoena for a broad ca- 
tegory of foreign and domestic com- 
pany records, 


Status—The jury is due to recon- 
vene early in January and the com- 
panies, according to the precent court 
order, must begin delivering domestic 
records Jan. 12. Foreign records must 
be brought before the jury by March 
16 unless companies furnish “proper- 
ly certified” proof that. foreign sov- 
ereigns have denied permission. In 
that case, hearings will be held, com- 
menc.ng Feb. 2, on this point. The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., because of its 
unique position as an arm of the 
British government, has been exempt- 
ed from the proceedings. DJ is ex- 
pected to appeal this decision momen- 
tarily. 


Next Step—This apparently is up 
to the incoming Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. The Defense and State De- 
partments are trying to convince the 
Democrats that the probe must be 
dropped in the interests of national 
security. If this fails, the GOP re- 
gime probably will establish either 
a top brass interdepartmental com- 
mittee or a public commission to 
weigh the national cecurity angle. 
If this develops, the court proceed- 
ings probably will be temporarily 
postponed, pending a decision by the 
new Pres'dent based on the findings 
of this group. 


Detroit Case 
| Still another year has rolled by 
without bringing a final decision to 
the “Detroit case” which was origin- 
ally filed by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against Standard Oil Co. (Ind- 
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iana) back in 1946. But there were 
indications that early in 1953 the 
FTC might announce its findings 
based on a mid-year hearing over 
whether Indiana Standard acted in 
“good faith” in reducing prices to 
four jobber-retailers in the Detroit 
area. 


Background—tThe original charges 
were aimed at showing the company 
was guilty of a half dozen violations 
causing “injury” to competitors re- 
gardiess of whether the company 
acted in good faith or not. FTC con- 
tended that in giving tank car rates 
to four Detroit jobbers who were also 
retailers, the company discriminated 
against the retailers who had to pay 
tank wagon rates. But in 1951 the 
Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
company and ordered case remanded 
to FTC for determination as to 
whether Standard had lowered prices 
in “good faith.” 

More than a year later, FTC issued 
modified findings which narrowed 
previous charges to single complaint 
that company had not acted in “good 
faith.” 


The company was sharply critical 
of FTC’s action, charging that FTC 
was employ:ng a “purely legalistic 
device” in an effort to get around the 
Supreme Court. 


Status—<Albert J. Carretta had just 
become a member of FTC when the 
hearing was held last summer. There- 
fore, he faced the task of studying 
it from its inception, and thus his 
decision had to be prefaced with 
months of work. There were indica- 
tions at year’s end that he was about 
ready to make up his mind. And 
there were indications that his might 
be the deciding vote on the commis- 
sion, for it appeared the other four 
commissioners might be evenly di- 
vided. 


West Coast Antitrust Case 


The seven West Coast major oil 
companies* constitute a working mo- 
nopoly, said a massive complaint filed 
by the Department of Justice on May 
12, 1950. In controlling the indus- 
try**, they have agreed to eliminate 
competition among themselves and to 
eliminate the competition of others, 
the complaint charged. 


The government requested: (1) di- 
vorcement of marketing, (2) that 
defendants’ transportation and stor- 
age facilities be made availabie to 
anyone, (3) that defendants exchange 
crude oil and products with anyone 
who wants to, (4) that crude oil pur- 
chase contracts be limited to a year 


(*}—General Petroleum, Richfield, Shell, 
Standard of California, The Texas Co,, Tide 
Water Associated and Union of California. 
(**)—Complaint says defendants control 94% 
of crude production, 97% of crude oil trunk 
lines, 77% of gathering lines, 85% of crude 
refining capacity, 90% of gasoline refining 
and 86% of retail marketing 


and (5) that defendants get court ap- 
proval before buying out refineries 
and producers. 

Status—Preparatory pre-trial lit- 
igation has taken 2% years. The first 
hearing, scheduled for April 14, 1953, 
will be a step toward determining 
the iscues for trial in a U. S. Dis- 
trict Court. 

Outlook—Future of the case will be 
determined by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration when it reviews pending 
antitrust complaints. If trial is held, 
it will be months from now. 


Tire Discount Litigation 


Close of its first year of litigation 
(and fifth on the FTC docket) finds 
the tire discount case going up on 
an appeal from a Federal District 
Court decision upholding the Federal 
Trade Commission’s order fixing a 
carload of tires as the maximum 
quantity on which a trade discount 
may be allowed. Opposing the FTC 
is a group of some 20 tire manufac- 
turers and distributors. 

Background — All oil marketers, 
both jobbers and major companies, 
as buyers and sellers of tires, will 
be affected by the final decision, 
probably in the Supreme Court a 
year or more hence. Trade discounts 
in the tire industry have have been 
traditionally based on annual dollar 
volume, beginning at 22%% off list 
price for dealers doing $2,500 a year, 
and progressing through many stages 
up to $350,000 a year, and with pri- 
vate brand buyers (including many 
oil companies) buying on a cost- 
plus basis. 


MSA ‘Overcharge’ Suit 


There was faint hope as 1952 drew 
to a close that the crowded docket 
of the New York Federal District 
Court will permit coutroom action in 
the near future on the government's 
“overcharge” claims suit against four 
oil companies, arising from Middle 
East oil shipments to Marshall Plan 
countries. 


Background— Last August, the 
Justice Department filed suit against 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), Standard Oil Co. 
of California and The Texas Co., al- 
leging that the companies over- 
charged the Economic Co-operation 
Administration and its successor, the 
Mutual Security Agency, more than 
$67 million on such sales. It later 
refined its charge in an amended 
action. Subsequently, MSA forwarded 
to DJ data on possible “overcharges” 
by three companies, Gulf Oii Corp., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and Atlantic 
Refining Co. Nothing has been filed 
to date on this aspect. 

Status The New York court is 
overloaded with antitrust and other 
cases and it is extremely doubtful if 
the “overcharge” suit comes up for 
hearing any time soon. No date has 
yet been set. The case aroce, actual- 
ly, over a difference in interpretation 
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between the companies and the gov- 
ernment of ECA and MSA regula- 
tions. The court apparently will have 
to base a decision on its own inter- 
pretation of the regulations. 


lran Oil Nationalization 


American and British diplomats 
still are trying to work out a way 
to get Iran’s oil flowing again, al- 
most 21 months after Iran “nation- 
alized” her oil by cancelling the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.’s concession 
contract. 


Background—tIran created a world 
supply gap of about 600,000 b/d of 
crude and products when she enacted 
a so-called nationalization law in 
March, 1951, on the ground that 
Anglo-Iranian had been exploiting 
her and violating concession and 
royalty agreements. 


Anglo-Iranian’s 500,000 b/d refin- 
ery at Abadan shut down in July 
and by the following October the 
last of the British operators were 
leaving the country. 


While the supply gap was closed 
in a few months, through 19-com- 
pany co-operation sanctioned by the 
U. S. government, the dispute has 
dragged on inconclusively, with 
United Nations and International 
Court episodes, to a breaking off of 
relations between Britain and Iran. 


His country’s politics fevered by 
Communist-encouraged nationalism, 
Iran Premier Mossadegh has ada- 
mantly refused to consider any pro- 
gram in which the British would take 
part. 

The suggestion that Anglo-Iranian 
be compensated for its properties in 
Iran has brought from him only 
counter claims. 


Status—A loaded Italian tanker 
which got no farther than Aden waits 
the decision on Jan. 9 of an Aden 
court on Anglo-Iranian’s contention 
that the oil in her cargo tanks is 
legally Anglo-Iranian’s. 


Meanwhile the waning Truman Ad- 
ministration is pressing a plan where- 
by U. S. oil companies would help 
market Iran oil, once compensation 
was agreed upon, while a U. S. loan 
bolstered Iran’s economy. The Brit- 
ish, however, show little enthusiasm 
for the plan. 


Census Bureau Issues Report 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The Census Bu- 


reau’s annual compilation, “Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United S‘tates,” 
is off the press for 1952. The more 
than 1,000 pages provide the latest 
summary data on industrial (includ- 
ing oil), social, political and eco- 
nomic organization of the U. S. It 
is available at $3.25 a copy from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., or from Commerce Depart- 
ment field offices. 
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Jobber-Supplier Relations Improve 


The year 1952 may be looked back 
upon as one of distinct improvement 
in relations between jobbers and sup- 
pliers, with promise of a continuation 
of the trend in 1953. Problems still 
exist, but there is hope that many of 
them will be solved on the basis of 
mutual trust and understanding. 


Both jobbers and suppliers made 
important contributions to the efforts 
to solve industry problems within the 
industry itself, rather than appealing 
to any outside agencies. 


One of the largest contributions 
in this direction was made by the 
National Oil Jobbers Council under 
the statesmanlike leadership of John 
Harper of New York. 


‘Consult Supplier’ Month—At the 
end of the year, jobber associations 
throughout the nation were laying 
plans for the observance of “Consult 
Your Supplier Month” in February. 
Under this program, which was ap- 
proved by NOJC in November, indi- 
vidual jobbers will sit down with their 
suppliers across the conference table, 
present openly and frankly the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted, 
and seek the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of their suppliers in working out 
solutions. 


Cost Study — Another important 
contribution of NOJC was the publi- 
cation in March of the results of a na- 
tionwide jobber cost survey. Designed 
to prove that jobbers need greater 
profits if they are to keep pace with 
industry expansion, the survey was 
only partly successful because major 
companies declined a request of the 
national council that they likewise 
release the cost, profit and loss fig- 
ures of their marketing departments. 


Failure of the suppliers to separ- 
ate their marketing figures brought 
renewed charges from some jobbers 
that major company marketing de- 
partments are subsidized by earnings 
from production, refining and trans- 
portation, and from the 27.5% deple- 
tion allowance. 


Supplier Conferences—-There were 
many indications, however, that sup- 
pliers are willing and arxious to help 
jobbers solve their problems, During 
the year, Mr. Harper and Otis H. 
Ellis, Washington counsel for NOJC, 
were able to meet privately with the 
top marketing executives of virtually 
every major company to present the 
jobber’s thinking on industry matters. 


API Jobber Committee—The API 
created a jobber advisory subcom- 
mittee which held its first meeting 
during the API's annual meeting in 
November. Jobber spokesmen agreed 
that a real start toward solving 
mutual jobber-supplier problems was 
made at this initial session. 


Several supplying companies public- 
ly stated that their policy was to ex- 


pand their jobber marketing so long 
as that was an economical and effici- 
ent method of distribution. Another 
major company named one of its men 
as an assistant to the marketing vice 
president in charge of jobber-distrib- 
utor relations. 


Price Troubles—A sore point con- 
tinued to be price cutting on large 
consumer commercial accounts. Job- 
bers contended that suppliers were 
selling these customers at prices equal 
to or below the jobber’s cost. There 
appears to be no easy or quick solu- 
tion to this problem. 


In the Midwest, the constimer tank 
wagon price to farmers broke down 
in most areas but was restored late 
in the year, temporarily at least, 
largely through the leadership of Indi- 
ana Standard, 


Divorcement talk subsided consid- 
erably during the year. The South 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. issued a 
report favoring divorcement, and the 
Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. countered 
with a study opposing it. Otherwise, 
the subject came up for little discus- 
sion. In the words of one jobber 
spokesman: “Divorcement is a dead 
issue so far as most jobbers and 
jobber associations are concerned.” 


Mild Weather Continues 


In Three Heating Areas 


CLEVELAND—wWeather continued 
warmer than either last year or nor- 
mai in three heating areas covered 
in NPN’s degree day report. For the 
heating searcon to date (Sept. 1-Dec. 
27) The East Coast, Midwest and 
West Coast-Rocky Mt. areas all reg- 
istered warmer (less degree days) 
than last year or normal, while the 
Southeast area continued colder 
(more degree days) than either last 
year or normal. 


Degree Day Summary 


Season Sept, 1-Dec, 27 
Week 
Nor- Dee. 21- 
East Coast 1952 1951 mal Dee, 27 
Bostont 1778 1837 1955 198 
New York 1528 1591 190 
Philadelphia 1448 1490 17> 
Wa hingtont .... 1490 1444 168 
Average ....... 1561 1591 
Midwest 
Chicagot ........ 2116 
Cleveland ........ 1830% 
Detroitt ......... 2080% 
Minneapolist .... 2761 
Omahat......... 2275 
St. Louis ........ 1570% 
Average 2105 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 1176 
Charleston, 8. C... 681 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 1481 
Raleigh, N. C.... 1194 1121 
Average 1061 
West Coast—Recky Mt. 
San Francisco... . 947 ‘ 100 
Seattle 1618 153 
Denvert .....+«. 2438 283 
Average 1668 179 
Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
t Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 
t Includes weather bureau correction 
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This Week's Oil News in Brief 


Most oil men are busy with 
the holiday activities du.ing the 
current week, so to help reduce 
reading time NPN is condensing 
the most important news items 
into this page. 


PAD to Answer Harper 


The Petroleum Administration for 
Defense is expected to tell John 
Harper, pact chairman of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, soon why 
it has not approved his recommenda- 
tion that NOJC Counsel Otis H. Ellis 
be named to the National Petroleum 
Council. In denying rumblings of 
jobber “discrimination”, PAD says 
it must keep careful watch on cal- 
iber of men named to NPC, that they 
must be outstanding industry figures. 
It feels that Ellis’ appointment, with 
no reflection on his ability, m.ght re- 
sult in widespread demand that other 

cociation counsels be named to 
NPC. ... Two such counsels are on 
NPC—Ruscsell B. Brown of Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America, 
and Fayette B. Dow of National Pe- 
troleum Assn. and Penna. Grade 
Crude Oil Assn. However, PAD feels 
they merit memberchip as _ individ- 
uals, because of long-time industry 
records. Point also is strecsed that 
they are full-time oil attorneys, 
whereas Mr. Ellis “has his shingle 
out.” . ... PAD thinks its record 
is clean in dropp:ng two jobbers from 
1953 membership—Charles Arnold of 
Fargo, N. Dak., and Russel Williams 
of Indianapolis—and three retailer 
representatives—John Dressler, Har- 
ry Franklin and Nelson Maynard 

. . A high PAD official said all 
were dropped because of “spasmodic” 
attendance, indicating little inter- 
est in NPC activities. Mr. Williams 
is said to have practically invited be- 
ing dropped by telling PAD he no 
longer had active association affilia- 
tion. .. . The PAD official conceded 
that most NPC activities are of lit- 
tle direct interest to marketers or 
retailers but gave no indication that 
more attention should be directed to 
this “local” level as against “nation- 
al” or broader activities involving 
production, refining, etc. Anyhow, he 
said, marketing representation on 
1953 NPC was bolstered with addi- 
tions of J. F. O’Shaughnerssy, Globe 
Oil & Refining Co.;) W. G. Violette, 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky); G: J. 
Hanks, South Penn Oil Co., and R. 
W. McDowell, Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp. 


Good Year Ahead 
Commerce Department predicts a 


good year ahead for oil and other in-~ 
dustries in 1953; some possibility of 


downturn in 1954 and prospect of 
“serious test of the strength: of the 
economy” in 1955 if defense spend- 


ing tapers off then. . . . Oil com- 
panies are expected to spend $2.7 
b-llion in 1953 compared with $2.5 
billion in ‘52. ... In 1953 an esti- 
mated 2.8% of the consumer's dol- 
lar was spent for gasoline and oil— 
an increase of 0.2% over 1951 and 
0.3% over 1950. . . Oil and gas 
warm-air furnaces have increased 
17.5% annually in 1940-51 period and 
residential ojl burners 9.1% annual 
increase. 


Price Hike Pass-Through 

Crude oil producers will benefit 
from anticipated Office of Price Sta- 
bilization action aimed at solving the 
West Coast shortage problem . . 
Speculation in opinion survey by Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Distributors Assn. 
predicted the pass-through of pros- 
pective crude oil price boost with 
subsequent rise in retail prices. 

The association asserted “it is ap- 
propriate for members to start spec- 
ulating on what a 1.5c (per gal.) re- 
tail price hike will do to their vol- 
ume.” Noting that this increase and 
a possible rise in state gasoline tax 
will boost retail price of gasoline to 
30c per gal. in many parts of Cali- 
fornia, association asked, “Will it 
drive business away from the ma- 
jors toward the independents?” . . 
At prezent private-brand dealers are 
posting a price of 21.9c per gal. (in- 
cluding 6.5c state and federal taxes) 
for regular in Los Angeles Basin, 
with some at 20.9c and others at 
22.9c. In some neighborhoods, major 
outlets are matching the 21.9c, but 
most major brands sell at 24.5c. 
However, the three possible increases 
could add 3.4c per gal.—l.4c pass- 
through, 1c proposed increase in 
state gasoline tax and lic suggested 
increace in dealers’ margins. Lat- 
ter is still in preliminary stage, 
awaiting authorization of a survey 
to determine whether need exists. 


Drum Limits Revoked 


Inventory restrictions on the use 
of steel shipping drums and pressure 
gas cylinders have been removed by 
National Production Authority. 


Texaco Adds LP-Gas Division 


A new division is being estab- 
lished at Houston by The Texas Co. 
to handle all purchases and scales re- 
quirements of LP-gas and natural 
gasoline, effective Jan. 1. 


Spingarn ‘Crusade’ 


Federal Trade Commissioner Ste- 
phen’ J. Spingarn has written 35 na- 
tional organizations seeking support 
of his one-man “crusade” against 
criticism of the “oil cartel” report. 
The National Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
leading women’s organizations, labor 
unions, small business organizations, 
farm co-ops and Federal Council of 


Churches of Christ 
those sent letters. 


were among 


Tire Sales Gain: 

U. S. Rubber Co. is predicting that 
sales of passenger car and truck and 
bus tires by the entire industry will 
climb to 91 million units in 1953 
from 83 million this year, with to- 
tal pneumatic tire sales rising from 
89 million to 97 million units in '53. 
. . . Passenger tire sales in replace- 
ment market are expected to rise by 
about 3 million units to 49 million 
and replacement truck tires will rise 
to about 9 million units from 7,- 
600,000 in 1952. 


Tank Truck Tax Rules 

New York Bureau of Motor Ve- 
hicles will allow owners of tank 
trucks and tank trailers who don’t 
want to comply with “minimum” 
weight schedules in new vehicle reg- 
istration rules to make special cer- 
tification as to “fully loaded” weights 
of their equipment. Owners must cer- 
tify that vehicle when weighed was 
loaded to capacity with heaviest liq- 
uid it was “designed” to carry. Also, 
they must add to (manufacturer’s) 
weight of vehicle and its load an addi- 
tional 1%, but no less than 400 lbs., to 
determine maximum gross weight for 
registration purposes. 


New Jobs 

Appointed to the new position of 
executive vice president of Shell Oil, 
is Dr. M. E. Spaght, formerly presi- 
dent of Shell Development. He is suc- 
ceeded in that position by Dr. Harold 
Gershinowitz ... 

William F. Kenney, manager of 
Shell Oil's legal department in New 
York City, has been named vice pres- 
ident and general counsel of the 
company. He succeeds Cyrus S. Gen- 
try, who retires at end of year. ... 
Joseph P. Walsh, general counsel of 
Sinclair, is new chairman of the 
American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee. In his former position as 
APIC secretary is Robert H. Scholl, 
general counsel of Esso Standard. Mr. 
Walsh succeeds Mr. Gentry as APIC 
head. 


Jobbers Name Prexy 

Ed Funk, of Funk and Young Oil 
Co., Concordia, Kan., is the new 
president of the Kansas Oil Men’s 
Assn. for 1953. Elected by the board 
of directors, he succeeds Ray Duross, 
Duross-Erhard Oil Co., Wichita... . 
J. J. Schroeder, of Tri-County Dis- 
tributors, Goodland, was named vice 
president and Mrs. Elsie Martin, 
Wichita, was re-elected treasurer. 


Death 

Arthur W. Ambrose, 63, chairman 
of Cities Service Oil Co. (Del:), and 
his wife were killed Dec. 28 in an 
automobile accident near Tulsa. Mr. 
Ambrose also held directorships in 
Cities Service Co., Richfield Oil Corp., 
and the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Die-Hard Bureaucrats Would Muzzle Industry 


After a score of years during which they rode rough- 
shod over anybody and everyone who dared cross them, 
some of the bureaucrats in some of the executive agencies 
at Washington apparently are up in arms and openly 
revolting at the prospect of not having things their own 
way much longer. 


A leader in this rebellion is Federal Trade Commissioner 
Stephen J. Spingarn. At least he appears to have been 
a principal figure in a recent widely-advertised bureau- 
cratic gathering at which there was much squealing in pro- 
test over the fact that certain citizens, including some oil 
companies, have lately stood up for their rights against 
these bureaucrats, and at which it was seriously sug- 
gested that the agencies be clothed with the power to 
silence any so daring as to stand. 


Having, in connivance with the then democratic vice 
presidential candidate, been a party to the public release 
of the “international oil cartel” report, it seems that 
Spingarn now is boiling with righteous indignation be- 
cause not only oil companies but also many editors around 
the country have taken exception to the report’s release 
for good and valid reasons, reasons that have been re- 
counted here before, 


Particularly a sore point with the Commissioner seems 
to be an array of editorials, condemnatory of the “car- 
tel” report, which the California-Texas Co. Ltd. col- 
lected and arranged to have distributed rather wide- 
spread so that those who read might know something 
of the unpopular reaction which that report has stirred 
up. Included in the collection are one or two editorials 
from NPN in which we came right out and said that 
the FTC staff had lied about the Oilgram Price Service 
—a charge which the FTC has so far not denied, and 
which we doubt ever will because there can be no hon- 
est denial made. Maybe that is what irks Spingarn— 
having his boys exposed that way and no answer avail- 
able. 


Anyway, Spingarn now says of the companies that 
they are “hitting below. the ankles.” The commissioner 
ought to know. His association with the “cartel” report 
well qualifies: him to assay a distinction between the 
levels at which a foul blow may be aimed or struck 
below the traditional belt, even though, in his case, it 
would appear the hurt results from the FTC having 
been properly lambasted for letting go a document that 
was so totally out of bounds. 


The point, however, is not so much Spingarn’s indigna- 
tion and his reasons (good or bad) for same, as it is the 
remedy that he and others similarly minded would apply 
against corporate citizens who think their rights have 
been trampled by a governmental agency and whose 
only recourse lies in publicly proclaiming that fact. Against 
these the Commissioner would seek, for quasi-judicial 
bodies such as the FTC, the privilege of instituting con- 
tempt proceedings before a federal court. 


In other words, here is demonstrated a clear intent 
and desire to silence the lips of an offended citizen 
by rescrting to the weapon of-intimidation. Mr. Busi- 
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nessman beware, Spingarn would say, or you'll be 
thrown behind bars. 


Coming from a member of an agency which long ago 
departed its allotted sphere for dizzying flights into the 
realm of political witchcraft, this is amazing talk, It is 
also dangerous talk—talk that should serve as another 
reminder to General Eisenhower that quite a houseclean- 
ing is in order, come Jan. 20. 


Off-the-Cuff Statements Can Hurt, 
So Make Sure You Have the Facts 


Careful planning and hard work over an extended pe- 
riod often can be wiped out, or seriously set back, by 
a mere slip of the tongue, or a reckless, offhand state- 
ment. Just such an incident involving an oil man, his 
company and the entire industry occurred the other week. 
It serves to magnify the importance of industry people 
giving answers to questions only when they’re sure of 
their facts, and keeping quiet when they don’t. 

The representative of a large oil company was speak- 
ing before a civic luncheon. Only about 200 were there, 
but untold thousands heard him talk, for the function 
was broadcast over the radio. His assignment was a 
discussion of the foreign oil situation, and this he han- 
dled extreniely wéll—because that was his field and he 
knew his facts. During the question-and-answer period, 
however, someone asked him why it was that the U. S. 
Air Force could re-refine motor oil and use it over and 
over again, while oil companies keep telling car owners 
they should change their oil every 1,000 miles. 

The speaker started off well by saying he was not 
a refining man, but a production man. But instead of 
signing off by saying that for this reason he did not 
feel qualified to answer the question, he went on to say, 
in effect, that if the oil companies have convinced car 
owners they should change every 1,000 miles, then 
they must have done a pretty good job because from 
his viewpoint that permitted his company to produce 
and sell more oil. 

That answer—at least to those who heard it—prob- 
ably undid a pretty good hunk of all the work done by 
the industry and individual oil companies during the 
past several years to prove to the motorist that the 
1,000-mile oil change is to his own personal advantage, 
a fact which can be demonstrated beyond any doubt. 





All time is the right time for saying what is 
just.—_Homer 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 














“WE’RE SURE OF SAVINGS in our busi- - 


ness with Fruehauf,” says Chester Ford, 
“because the easy-trailing feature of Gravity 
Tandem Suspension produces double the 
normal tire mileage. Our records for many 
years disclose the substantial savings which 
our Fruehaufs have provided. 


“Moreover, our tank maintenance has 
been extremely low because of the negligible 
number of leaks our Fruehaufs have devel- 
oped. We’ve found that Fruehaufs not only 


stand up well — they stand up for a long 
time. 


“Our 70 drivers are especially sold on GT 
because wheel-hop is eliminated and brak- 
ing is much easier and safer. Our company’s 
excellent safety record certainly justifies 
their preference. 


“Greater savings, greater safety, and 
greater durability are three important rea- 
sons why we continue to buy Fruehaufs.” 


ee 


ere 


From left to right: Paul Ford, Ches- 
ter Ford (President), Huck Ford, 
and John Ford; Ford Brothers, 
Inc.; Ironton (Coal Grove), Ohio. 








Ford Brothers, Inc., has hauled over six hundred 
million gallons of gasoline since its establishment 
17 years ago. Its fleet has traveled the equivalent 
of 60 round trips to the moon, and now numbers 
48 Fruehauf Tank-Trailers. The Ford brothers were 
the original drivers, began their business with a 
homemade truck and Trailer. 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
mt Detroit 32, Michigan, . 
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GASOLINE 
Miller Motor Line, Richmond, Virginia 


CHEMICALS COMPRESSED GAS 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Michigan Commercial Transport, Belleville, Illinois 


VORLD‘S WIDEST CHOICE OF TRAILERS AND COMPLETE SERVICE, COAST-TO-COAST 
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INTERPRETING THE OIL 


NEWS 





MIDWEST 


Tre ouestion of 
whether petrole- 
um jobbers should enter the LP-gas 
business is the subject of a timely 
article in the November-December 
issue of “Selling 66,” bi-monthly 
publication of Phillips Petroleum Co. 

The reason behind the petroleum 
jobber’s sudden interest lies in the 
tremendous strides LP-gas has made 
in recent years as a motor fuel, the 
article says. It points out that LP- 
gas is gaining wide acceptance as 
an alternate to gasoline in tractors, 
trucks and buses, which puts LP-gas 
squarely in the jobber’s line of vi- 
sion, because he is an expert on mo- 
tor fuels, and on motor vehicle sup- 
ply and maintenance. 


In addition, several manufacturers 
are now producing tractors and 
trucks factory-equipped for LP-gas, 
and “at the rate this conversion pro- 
gram is accelerating, the petroleum 
jobber feels he is in danger of los- 
ing a large part of the rich farm 
market without LP-gas.” 

Very few petroleum jobbers pres- 
ently are handling LP-gas, the ar- 
ticle says, but many are considering 
the idea, and there still is plenty of 
room for new distributors. 

“As an example, if 10% 





of the 


nation’s tractors were converted to 
LP-gas, 


it would expand the pres- 





It’s time to 
think about the 
new year, and Independent marketer 
groups in the East are right on time. 

Mostly, they are thinking about 
jobber-supplier relations, as_ evi- 
denced by editorializing, or straight 
reporting, in association publications 
by their secretaries. Their ap- 
proaches, however, are interestingly 
different. 

The editorial pen of Harry B. 
Hilts, Empire State Petroleum Assn., 
points to a possibly early lifting of 
mobilization controls on business, and 





ATLANTIC COAST 


Local Markets for Booming LP-Gas 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


ent market by 600%. And a 10% 
tractor conversion is by no means 
out of reason in the foreseeable fu- 
ture,”’ Phillips contends. 

“From all information now avail- 
able, this is the time for the oil job- 
ber to get in on the ground floor 
of this potential market—if a thor- 
ough, personal survey of his area 
determines that LP-gas would be a 
necessary and profitable part of his 
over-all business.” 


Jobbers desiring to investigate the 
possibilities of LP-gas marketing are 
advised first to call upon the farm- 
ers in their- area to determine how 
many of them are interested in LP- 
gas but are not yet using it, and 
how many use it for heating, but 
not as a power fuel. The farmers 
who are not using LP-gas in any 
form obviously represent the job- 
ber’s best market because it is an 
untapped source of tremendous po- 
tential, the article explains. 

Phillips warns that the jobber en- 
tering the LP-gas field will be con- 
fronted with a number of problems, 
all of which he should study thor- 
oughly because none of the equipment 
is interchangeable. LP-gas requires 
special storage and handling equip- 
ment from bulk plant to consumer. 


Jobber Secretaries Praise New Harmony 
In Industry, But Fear End of Controls 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


asks large companies to keep in 
mind that small companies haven’t 
their resources for taking a change- 
over in. stride. 

Editorializing also, the Pennsyl- 
vania Petroleum Assn.’s_ secretary, 
James E. Stevens, sees “tremendous 
possibilities” for good in the Nation- 
al Oil Jobbers Council's promotion 
of February as “Consult Your Sup- 
plier Month.” 

He has previously complained in 
print about jobber-supplier “traffic” 
flowing only one way—from supplier 
to jobber. ‘Now he: Sees a good 


chance that the “One Way” sign will 
come down. 


Secretary Donal M. Sullivan re- 
ports a ringing re-affirmation of the 
Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
England’s industry policy by the 
group’s directors. Essentially, this 
is a reiteration of faith in the prin- 
ciple of working out intra-industry 
problems within the industry—and 
the principle that the existence of 
Independent units in an industry is 
vital to the American free enterprise 
system. 

Mr. Hilts points out it is possible 
that removal of controls from busi- 
ness will releace a number of con- 
flicting forces which will cauze “con- 
fusion and discord and may easily 
affect disastrously the ability of 
many of our members to maintain 
their economy of operation.” He con- 
tinues: 


“To the small businessman this is 
reason for considerable alarm. In- 
creasing taxes and higher costs for 
materials and operation have tended 
to remove any cushion that he may 
have hoped to have to carry him 
through the unpredictable changes 
which may follow an over-all re- 
laxation of controls. 


“For the good of the industry 
and for the maintenance of a healthy 
internal relationship among its many 
marketing segments, the leadership 
of the industry must recognize these 
danger signals and do all in their 
power to avert the upsetting influ- 
ences that can become burdensome 
and oppressive.” 


Mr. Stevens views hopefully the 
APT’s new Jobber Advisory Subcom- 
mittee, but is inclined to believe that 
the “Consult Your Supplier Month” 
plan will produce “more concrete re- 
sults than any similar move in re- 
cent years.” He reasons this way: 


“The move recognizes an impor- 
tant principle, which is that the mat- 
ters which so vitally concern the 
jobber can be handled more cuccess- 
fully by conferences between each in- 
dividual jobber and his particular 
supplier. The main objective is, to 
make a concerted effort to open up 
the channel of communications be- 
tween jobber and supplier from two 
directions. First, cause top level 
management to be aware that this 
effort is underway, and secondly, see 
that the jobber takes it upon him- 
self to start discussions in the field 
that wili eventually lead him to top 
level management. There each 
party’s problems can be considered 
in an atmosphere of mutual confi- 


* dence and understanding.” 
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PACIFIC COAST 


There Are Few Oil Jobbers in Arizona, 
But Partners Build Thriving Business 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Ps. As in other 

western states, 
there are very few petroleum jobbers 
in Arizona. There is a scattering of 
distributors and wholesale agents; 
but in Phoenix and Tucson, the two 
principal cities, distribution of the 
major companies is conducted for 
the most part through salaried opera- 
tions. 

In Phoenix, for example, 44 oil com- 
panies are listed in the phone direc- 
tory. Only one is a jobber for a 
major company, and that is the 
Sahuaro Petroleum Products Co., 
which has a Gulf franchise covering 
an area of about 100 miles radius 
from Phoenix. 

Sahuaro has an alert, compact set- 
up. It is run by two partners, Doyle 
D. Willis, president, and O. L. Jensen, 
vice president, with a staff of 14. In 
1937, they went to work for Tide 
Water Associated as salesmen. The 
following year they decided to go 
into business for themselves, forming 
the Sahuaro company and operating 
as Independent jobbers. 

The name is a good one, with a 
lot of local flavor, the sahuaro being 
the giant cac‘us. In 1947, they ac- 
quired the Gulf franchise. 

“Business has been getting better 
all. the time,” said Mr. Willis. “I 
would rather not give out any figures 
on liquid or dollar volume for publi- 
cation because we think we have our 
competitors guessing. And we want 
to keep them guessing.” 

At the Sahuaro plant, the partners 
have three 20,000-gal. tanks for gas- 
oline, one 3,600-gal. tank for white 
gasoline and three 15,000-gal. tanks 
for Diesel and stove oil. Motor ve- 
hicles include two _ semi-trailers, 
(3,000 gals. and 2,500 gals.), one 
1,250-gal. truck for construction ac- 
counts, one 1,900-gal. truck for city 
hauls and two TBA trucks. 

They regard TBA as an indis- 
pensable part of the retail business 
as well as a good money-maker for 
them. The drivers are on a salary 
and commission basis. One of them 
is a crackerjack salesman, said Mr. 
Willis, and is getting his monthly 
earnings up near $1,000. 

As an example of the flexibility, 
they have farmed out the kerosine 
business to one of the drivers on a 
sub-jobber basis. He bought the 600- 
gal. truck from Sahuaro and buys 
the product at the plant. “It’s a 
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good deal for both him and us,” re- 
marked Mr. Willis. 


Partners Willis and Jensen run an 
ear-to-the-ground type of business 
that shows up in the casual infor- 
mality. Their plant, at 701 N. 19th 
Ave., in the industrial area, lies be- 
hind a truck service station fronting 
on a busy artery. In back of the 
fence are their installations, with of- 
fices located at one end of a ware- 
houce. 

One room is the business office, 
and the next one is theirs. In the 
plain room are two wooden desks 
and a calendar on the wall. Each 
tosses his hat on his desk, and they’re 
at work. Going into the 15th year of 
their partnership, they can make de- 
cisions in the time it takes to ex- 
change conversation. 

In the yard are pumps, signs and 
miccellaneous equipment. Service sta- 
tion repairs and improvements can 
be made with some second-hand ma- 
terial and some home-made ingenu- 
ity. 

Multi-pump stations are still a 
puzzle, reported Mr. Willis. They 
have experimented with some that 
have not been successful in develop- 
ing volume while many of their con- 


ventionals perform better than mul- 
ti-pumps. 

The partners said that supply has 
been a rough problem for the past 
couple of years. “It seems to be get- 
ting a little better,” said Mr. Willis. 
“Next year it should be easier.” 

> + 

In Tucson, Gulf and Phillips are 
the only majors with jobbers, and the 
latter has two sub-jobberships. Be- 
sides these, there are jobbers in 
Phoenix and Tucson who distribute 
private-brand produc*s. 

In addition to salaried bulk plant 
operations, direct delivery is utilized 
to supply some of the accounts, Over- 
the road transports haul gasoline 
from Los Angeles refineries directly 
to some retail outlets. 

Transportation cost is a big factor 
in supplying Arizona. Phoenix is 
nearly 400 miles from the Los An- 
geles Basin and Tucson is more than 
500 miles away. The latter is about 
300 miles from El Paso, Tex. Be- 
cause of the economics, over-the-road 
transport has become an increasing- 
ly important means of reaching Ari- 
zona. Most suppliers employ both 
tank cars and truck-and-trailer tank- 
ers; both proprietary and for-hire 
trancports are used for the over-the- 
road hauls. 

> * > 

Sign of the times: As a variation 
of the “no riders” sticker on wind- 
shields, many Arizona cars use this: 

A hitch-hiker’s thumb hand stands 
out boldly on a sticker. Super-im- 
posed is the text, “Nope. Life’s too 
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KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ence, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing com 
levers. KAMLOKS couple ond uncouple instontly, re- 
gordiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guor- 
antees consistently safe operation at peck efficiency. 
long-lasting! Mode of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3”. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
Y% the weight. KAMLOKS odd extra life to hose. 
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Persian Gulf Oil Bought by Eastern Refiner 


Entrance of a large East Coast refiner for the first 
time in Persian Gulf crude oil market as a buyer high- 
lighted oil markets during the Christmas week. There 
were few products price developments. Quotations for 
most products were unchanged and on the “easy” side in 
most refining areas. 

Arrangements for purchase of what will probably be 
about 50,000,000 bbls. of Kuwait crude oil for importa- 
tion into the Philadelphia refining district have been com- 
pleted, according to reports to NPN. The major buyer 
involved reportedly has contracted to lift oil in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the rate-of about 25,000 b/d over a five- 
year period beginning Jan. 1, 1953. 

One tanker already has been scheduled for a Persian 
Gulf-North of Hatteras trip in this movement, at $10.47 
per ton (USMC minus 1714%), and orders have also been 
placed in the tonnage market for additional tankers, either 
bareboat or for timecharter. 

The tanker tonnage required for a crude oil movement 
over the long haul around Arabia and through the Medi- 
terranean obviously is large. It was pointed out in the 
chartering trade that a Kuwait-Philadelphia voyage, 
round trip, requires 62% days for a vessel traveling 12 
knots, and 42 days for a ship at 18 knots, the latter about 
top speed for modern tankers. 

A temporary crude oil development—the cessation of 
loading of tankers at the port of Sidon, Lebanon—resulted 
from the severe storms that have prevailed in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and which wrecked the French liner 
Champollion. Loadings of crude at Sidon ceased at 1300 
hours on Dec. 21, although pipe line operations to the 
deepwater terminal were continuing at a limited rate, 
according to reports to NPN. The pipe line from the Per- 
sian Gulf to Sidon normally handles 310,000 b/d. 

It is no secret that Independent crude oil producers in 
Texas take a “dim view” of increased importation of 
foreign crude, particularly with allowables off two months 
in a row, and with drilling applications in the state down. 
In a similar fashion, refiners complain that their export 
markets are shrinking in direct proportion to the develop- 
ment of the foreign refining industry. Northern Europe 
has ample inventories on hand of both gasoline and resi- 
dual fuel oil, trade sources say. NPN also learned that the 
United Kingdom, through current expansion of its lubri- 
cating oil] manufacturing capacity, probably will be self- 
sufficient by the end of 1953 on all lube oils with the ex- 
ception of some grades of cylinder stocks. 

The development of asphalt manufacturing facilities in 
the Persian Gulf also are said to have precluded some ex- 
ports from the U. S. to Pakistan and India. As one trade 
source put it, “There are only three countries ‘really’ in 
the .market for spot asphalt—Pakistan, India, and the 
Belgian Congo, with the last country having the smallest 
requirements.” 

There was, however, a report of bids to supply the Gen- 
eral Services Administration with 8,000 tons of asphalt 
for ‘prompt drum shipment to Indo-China. Low bid prices, 
FAS U. S. Port and delivered ‘Saigon, were said to be as 
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follows: 4,800 tons of 40-50 penetration, $30.09 per net 
metric ton, FAS West Coast port, and $52.88, CIF; 3,400 
tons of RC-1 cutback, $40.74 FAS Gulf port, and $60.44 
CIF, 

Domestically, there was only light trading in most re- 
finery markets. Sales of bunker fuel and gas oil in cargo 
lots were reported at the Gulf Coast; however, buyer of 
the heavy fuel later withdrew from the market, his re- 
quirements covered; and foreign gas oil demand was only 
intermittently strong. 

In other refining districts, sales to both contract and 
spot customers were reported at low ebb, particularly in 
the Mid-Continent. Tank car shipments of distillates out 
of the Mid-Continent generally were stalled by mild 
weather in the upper Midwest, plus the fact that the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line still was “loaded.” 

“In Chicago, prices for low sulfur No. 6 fuel ranged 0.15c 
higher when one supplier reported an increase to 6.05c in 
his price for transport lots. Prices for other suppliers in 
the Chicago District ranged up to 6.175c. 

East Coast barge and tank car markets also were quiet. 
Warm weather made supplies of light and heavy fuel 
oils easier than recently, although many large suppliers 
as yet were unwilling to “sell the winter short” and make 
general offerings. 

At New York Harbor, “discounts” ranging from 0.15 
to 0.25c per gal. were reported obtainable on prompt barge 
lots of No. 2 fuel and kerosine, respectively. The generally 
posted price for No. 6 fuel—$2.10 per bbl.—could be 
shaved down 10c per bbl. on a buyer’s firm bid for prompt, 
according to several trade reports. In addition, buyers 
were beginning to find that they could obtain residual 
fuel at any stipulated time in the near future. 

The “seller’s market” on many refined oils was dis- 
appearing, according to many trade sources. One major 
went so far as to say that he anticipated oversupply on 
No. 2 fuel, No. 6 fuel, waxes, and lubricating oils. 

While no further cuts in solvent lubricating oil prices, 
FOB.ship at the Gulf, were indicated the past week, all 
prices continued soft, trade sources said. There also 
were unconfirmed reports that an export tender for 
waxes for Spain had been covered “at very low prices.” 

Natural gasoline and liquefied petroleum gases were 
exceptions to a generally “weak” market for specialty 
products. Producers of LP-gas continued to report that 
they were falling behind on orders, largely due to slow 
return of tank cars (see page 27). 


GULF COAST 
Four Cargoes Sold in Holiday Week 


Sales of bunker “C” fuel and gas oil gave the spot 
cargo market the semblance of activity at the Gulf dur- 
ing the Christmas week, but generally trading was quiet. 
Avgas was short, and kerosine continued closely held, but 
most other products were available in substantial quanti- 
ties. Prices of refiners were reported unchanged. 

Sale of two cargoes of bunker “C” fuel for lifting in 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Dec. 23 through Dec. 29) 


Meter Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium): Dee. 29 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 13.2-13,25(2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. bis * Wren 

EB. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . - 3 


Cent. W. Tex (Truce Tasp 2” = 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 


N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. iz 12 ts 
. Tex. b, (ruck Tnep.) 11.75-12.75 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla.’ Group 3 (Northern shpt.) eccee 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
-€ Tex. (Texas & New Mex shpt.) .. 

Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 

Seat W. Tex. «(Truck Tnsp.) .. 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
W. Tex (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
. (Texas ¢ New Mex, shpt. 
. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
. (Truck Tnsp.) e 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.} oe0ee 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 
, Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) . 
Group 3 hag gH shpt:) 

Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
N, Tex. (Texas & New" Mex. shpt.) 
W. Tex. (Texas & +4 Mex. shpt.) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. eeesee 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rasp.) cece 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regular): 
.. Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 
Okla., Group 32 (Northern shpt.) .... 
stmentere «Group 3 basis) 


N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) : 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) .......- 
Okla.” Grou abo e 


3 UNertmers ° 
Midwestern (Group 3 bas eeeccccece 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) . 
W. Tex. (Texas & oe Mex. shpt.) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp eoecee 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.) eoese 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 
ork — 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 
ork harbor .. o seccecccces 
harbor, “barges” coecccececes 


12.8-13 

Motor Gasoline 85 sae (Regular): 
New York harbo 
New York nareor, 
Philadelphia coe 
toe ‘barges’. eco 
Baltim ° 
Baltimore. barges .. 
Motor Gasoline 
Western Fonnn.. Bradford-Warren: 

90 Oct. (Prem.) 

86 Oct. (Regular) 


Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) 
86 Oct. (Regular) 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct, (Prem.) 
86 Oct. (Regular) ........ 


(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 





13.75-14 
12.75(2) 
13.75-13.9 
12.75-12,9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


Dee. 23 


13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


Wednesday 
Dec, 24 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


12. 753, 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(6)11.375-11.75 
(4)11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 


1242) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


(4)10.5-10.875 

(6) 10.375-10.625 

(5) 10.375-10.5 
10.75-11.25 


(4)10.5-10.875 

(6)10.375-10.625 

(5) 10.375-10.5 
10. 75-11.25 


10.75-11 10.75-11 
(2)10.75-11 (2)10.75-11 
10.75 10.75 


i0/75-11.5 
10. 75-11 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
13 75-14.25 
15.15 
15.05 15.05 
12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 12.8-13 


(8)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13. 


13. 7-13. 
13.7-13. 
11.9-13. 
11.8-12 


13.75-14 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


12.7542) 


13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 12. 75-12.9(2) 
13.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


12.9(2) 





January at $1.50 per bbl. was disclosed, While this price 
was the same as generally quoted on heavy fuel, the fact 
that a buyer could find the product for lifting at the height 
of the winter led traders to believe that the residual mar- 
ket had eased somewhat. Several more offerings of this 
product were available for early loading, and the material 
once again could be obtained readily in the Caribbean. 
Two cargoes of 48-52 d.i. gas oil were closed at 8.5c 
per gal., one for lifting in early January and the other in 
early February, according to an Independent refiner’s re- 
port. As with kerosine, this product for some time has 
been in demand from northern European buyers, who at 
the same time have been spurning offerings of both gaso- 
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line and heavy fuel. Prices for 48-52 d.i. ranged from 
8.125 to 8.5c, unchanged. 

While No. 2 fuel still was a hard product to find at 8c, 
the low quoted price, there appeared to be no marked 
urgency to cover on the part of buyers. This was point- 
ed up in a cargo offered at 9.5c, delivered New York, the 
difference between 9.5c, New York, and 8c, the Gulf, rep- 
resenting approximately the cost of spot tanker trans- 
portation. 

Gasoline was loosening up, particularly regular-grade 
and premium with minimum octane rating. Top-grade 
premium, with octane above 92.5, still was closely held. 

With mild weather prevailing in the upper Midwest and 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
25 and the price tables appearing on pages 28-33 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “xX” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 31 all prices reported are shown. In all 
other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











the Northeast, the question often was asked as to how 
long the large refiners can continue holding their already 
sizeable inventories of light heating oils. One major ex- 
pressed the opinion that an oversupply was in the making 
on both Nos. 2 and 6 fuel oils. Other sources said that 
“the weather will tell the story.” 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Terminal Markets Quiet and Easy 


Mild weather for a Christmas week and softening tank- 
er rates from the Gulf made for quiet and easy terminal 
markets at most East Coast points, according to reports 
of suppliers and traders. 


There were no changes in prices, but the reappearance 
of “discounts” indicated that the movement of light and 
heavy fuel oils from refineries and terminals was not up 
to expectations. 


There was virtually no activity in the spot market, in- 
dicating that many terminal operators and resellers are 
well stocked, trade sources said. Distillates were plenti- 
ful at all points north of Cape Hatteras, and the same 
was the case for residual fuel oils, particularly at Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


At New York Harbor, “discounts” ranging up to 0.15c 
were said to be available on spot barge lots of No. 2 fuel, 
and 0.25c “off” on kerosine. These offerings were on 
relatively small quantities, and the majority of major 
suppliers continued to withhold supplies from the trade 
in. general as a hedge against colder-than.normal weather 
to come, 


There were no signs of strength in the heavy fuel mar- 
ket. The fixture of spot dirty tanker tonnage at USMC 
rate minus 10% for liftings in the Caribbean through 
Jan. 10 signalled that plenty of “low cost” bunker fuel 
still was on the way. 

“Discounts” on spot barge lots of heavy fuel have wid- 
ened to 10c at some points, trade sources said. In addi- 
tion, there were no signs of substantially reduced supplies 
as the winter advances, such as have been seen in previ- 





ous years. Residual, if anything, has appeared “looser 
than recently” in the Caribbean, it was said. 

_ Trading in gasoline still was in the doldrums, with no 
change indicated from recent weeks. Most resellers are 
well supplied and are neither buyers nor sellers of spot 
quantities. No sales were reported. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Buyers Mark Time 


Quotations reported by Western Penna. refiners were un- 
changed during Christmas week despite general weakness 
in all base lubricating oil stocks. Trading in lubes con- 
tinued quiet as in first three weeks of December, with 
spot interest nil and regular buyers holding off, reportedly 
to maintain low year-end stocks for tax purposes, Do- 
mestic demand continued steady for scale wax and fin- 
ished petrolatums, and the call also was good for light 
fuel oils and gasoline. 

There were no reports of lubricating oil sales during 
the week and several refiners indicated that prices for all 
grades could be shaded with firm offer for sizeable quan- 
tity. Most sources attached special weakness to cylinder 
stocks, indicating several grades could be bought 1 to 2c 
under low reported quotations. Neutrals and bright stock 
also could be bought ic lower, according to some sources. 
At same time, the reverse was indicated by one refiner- 
buyer who said he had arranged for fairly prompt pur. 
chase of 200 vis. neutral at “low Oilgram,” date of ship- 
ment. 


“Stand-offish” attitude of foreign lube buyers was point- 
ed up by one refiner who said that 95% of his cylinder 
stock offerings the past 30 days had been “tabled” by ex- 
porters, 


Domestic scale wax demand continued fairly steady 
with most refiners sold up about a month in advance. At 
same time, due to flagging export demand, some domestic 
weakness still hung on and 3.75c tank car price reportedly 
was being “discounted” 0.1c to 3.65c in some cases. 

Export buying of finished petrolatums, slow over the 
year, had virtually ceased by Christmas week, although 
small-lot sales of snow white were reported at 7c and 
7.25c, FAS New York. Refiner selling at the latter price 
declared that “not even lower prices” would stimulate 
business. 


Demand was good for distillate fuel oils from commer- 
cial accounts and heating oil demand also increased 
slightly. Refiners generally said they had ample supplies 
to meet their commitments. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Fuels Drag in Prolonged Mild Spell 


Demand for both light and heavy fuel oils continued 
quiet as weather remained mild in the Midwest the 
past week. Prices for the lighter grades reportedly were 
easier while, on the other hand, two tank car mar- 
keters Doosted their quotations for No. 6 fuel 5c per bbl. 
The unseasonal weather kept gasoline demand somewhat 
above December average, according to some refiners. 

A number of marketers said there were some indi- 
cations that open market prices for light fuels were 
easing, at least with some refiners. One marketer dis- 
closed sale of No. 2 fuel at 7.375c, Group 3, and of No. 
1/range oil at 8c. Other marketers quoted these prod- 
ucts at prices ranging upward from 7.5c and 8.125c, re- 
spectively. Quotations to the trade quoted by refiners 
ranged from 7.625 to 8.15c for No. 2 fuel and from 
8.125 to 8.75c for No. 1. 


Tight situation on range oil was reported by some 
terminal operators in the St. Louis area with scheduled 
barge shipments slow in arriving. However, their sup- 
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plies were sufficient to meet the current light demand 
from consumers, they said. Two marketers who had been 
offering “tag ends” of November purchases of No. 6 fuel 
at $0.75, Group 3, raised their prices 5c to $0.80. In 
both cases, increases followed sales that cleaned up their 
November commitments. Marketers generally offered 
No. 6 to the trade at $0.80 to $1, depending on sulfur 
content, while quotations reported by refiners ranged from 
$0.90 to $1. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Low Sulfur No. 6 Quoted Higher 


General improvement in residual fuel supply picture 
was reported in Chicago District last week and prices 
for low sulfur No. 6 oil were up 0.15c. Primary sup- 
pliers and resellers alike said demand for light fuels 
continued disappointing while the call for gasoline, ac- 
cording to some trade sources, may set a record for 
December. 

Although local inventories of heavy fuels remained 
abundant steady shipments have brought general im- 
provement in the stock positions of most refiners. The 
lone supplier who had been quoting 5.9c for low sul- 
fur No. 6 raised his price 0.15c to 6.05c, FOB Chicago 
District, with quotations reported by other suppliers 
ranging up to 6.17c. 

Refiners generally reported well stocked positions on 
light fuels—both No. 2 and range oil/kerosine. Some 
Independent river terminal operators, however, said their 
supplies of the lighter grade were low. Product was 
tight at the Gulf and lower Mississippi River shipping 
points due to the government’s jet fuel demands, they 
said, and barge shipments had been slow in reaching 
them. 

At the same time, with weather continuing mild, ter- 
minal operators said demand from their customers had 
been relatively light and as yet they had not been forced 
to seek additional supplies locally. At least two refiners 
said they were ready sellers of both grades of light fuel. 

While no actual gallonage figures were available, sev- 
eral trade sources said call for gasoline was running 
heavier than usual. One refiner and a large retailer in 
the metropolitan Chicago area said they expected their 
gasoline sales to reach an all-time high for December, 
a@ result of excellent motoring weather thus far in the 
month. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Fuel Oils Quiet; Gasoline Active 


Refined products demand followed unseasonal pattern 
in Central Michigan during the short Christmas week as 
the weather continued mild. Refiners said there was 
steady but slow movement of light fuels for December. 
Heavy fuels, reportedly in better shape at some plants, 
also were a slow item. Gasoline, on the other hand, was 
in good demand for the season. Prices were unchanged 
for all products. 

Despite general quiet prevailing in all grades of fuel ail, 
prices were steady. Some refiners who normally buy aux- 
iliary quantities late in the season have delayed their 
buying schedules, and reports indicated this buying may 
not develop at all if the weather continues mild to Jan. 1. 





Crude Oil Prices 
New Western Canada fields posted by Imperial 
(see p. 36). No other changes in crude oil prices 
reported in week ended Dec. 27, For complete 
price schedules, see pp. 34-35 of this issue. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Oar 
Dec, 29 ...... os ° 15.27 11.64 
Month Ago . 15.26 11.64 
CORP BOS: «6.6680 ci cdcé du ovee’s 15.29 11.62 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesaie 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W,. Penna., Calif.. N, Y. Harbor 
Philadeiphia, Jack.onville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











Refiners’ supply positions on residual fuel varied widely. 
Some said inventories were “low” or “in balance”, while 
others said product was “soft to sloppy.” 

No open market trading was reported in any product 


MID.CONTINENT 
Fuel Oil Demand Still Slow 


Mild weather continued to hold back large-volume fue) 
oil shipments in the Mid-Continent the past week. 

Refiners’ quotations generally were unchanged during 
the short business week. Burning oils continued 
in mild demand for this time of year, the brief flurry re- 
ported week before in residual activity died down, while 
gasoline remained slow. Most refiners also described lu- 
bricating oils as “weak.” 

Indication of how mild open market trading has been 
in the Mid-Continent so far this winter is evident in re- 
port from one Oklahoma marketer, who said he has sold 
15 cars of No, 6 fuel so far in December, compared to 
his “normal” volume of 250 to 300 cars for this month. 
Same marketer’s spot tank car sales of distillate fuels 
equal so far only about one-third to one-fourth his normal 
sales. 

Distillates were described as moving “fairly steady” at 
pipe line terminals, but large-volume business was almost 
non-existent. Resale agents found Nos. 1 and 2 available 
anywhere from 0.375c to 0.5c “under published prices.” 

Residual fuel was available in some instances at $0.725 
for resale. However, those buyers seeking low sulfur No. 6 
found prices ranging upward from $0.80, generally, while 
extremely low sulfur (less than 0.5 of 1%) generally was 
held for $0.85 or $0.90. Refiners’ quotations to trade con- 
tinued to range up from $0.90. 

Gasoline demand remained fair for season. Cycled gaso- 
line, however, was offered to resale agent in one case 
at 9c, whereas suppliers had been asking 9.25c, Refined 
regular-grade was offered to resellers at 0.375c to 0.5¢ 
“under published prices.” 


Demand for LP-Gas Is Strong 


TULSA—Markets for liquefied petroleum gases are 
reported “strong at ceiling prices” in the Mid-Continent. 
Product generally is in tight supply despite withdrawals 
from underground storage. 

Prices of principal producers are reported unchanged 
at 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c 
for butane Group 3. 


One producer, in anticipation of plant shut-down in 
January, has entered market as buyer to offset his pro- 
duction losses. Buyer said that where he found product 
available, he could find no tank cars, and where tank 
cars were available no product offered. 

Suppliers generally say they are behind on orders, 
most of them adding that rate of return of empty tank 
cars has been “terrible.” Most tank car delays are laid 
to distributors who hold cars as auxiliary storage, pay- 
ing willingly demurrage charges ranging up to $15 per 
day per car for “privilege” of an extra tank. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt's OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 


PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 29 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 


resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where §$ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 


posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 


for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


, Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
(3)11.5-11.875 
(4)10.5-10.875 


M & below 9.625~10.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
88 Oct, Prem. . (6)11.375-11.75 


82 Oct. Reg. ............-(€6)10.375-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below 9.5-9.875 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
88 Oct. Prem. 

82 Ost. Reg. ... 

60 Oct. M & below. 


. (4)11.375-11. 75 
. (5)10.375-10.5 
9.625-9.75 


N, TEX, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


Oct. . 13.2-13.25(2) 
Oct. . 12.75(2) 
Ost. b severe eces (2)12-12.75 
Oct. 12 

Oct. m 10.75-11.7 
Oct, 4 10.75—11.25 
Oct. i 6 ives aees os 10.75-11.5 
Oct. M & below ... 9.75-10.8 


W. TEX, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
Prem. 12.5 
12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
12 
10. 75—11.25 
10.75-11 
10.75-11 
10.25-10.5 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 


13.76-14 
12.75(2) 

Oil City: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 

Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct, Prem, ...... 13.9(2) 
ff ear 12.9(2) 


13,75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 


90 Oct. Prem. (2)13.5-14.75 
86 Oct. Prem. 13.25-13.75(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. -. (€2)12.5-13.25 
82 Oct. Reg. « (2)12.25-12. 75 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


86 Oct. Reg. . ; jan 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. ...... 13-16.5 
80 Oct. Reg. 11.5-14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


San Joaquin Valley dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


Price Service, Inc., 
Subscription rate in U. 


publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual! 
S.: $150 per year, payable in advance 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 

BEG WWE 6 ci coe iedcses 8.75 
42-44 wW.w. . ia ate os 9.25-10.25 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. .. sue 
No. 1 fuel bie bes 8.75—9.25(2) 
Se, Dee ec nehvibivcksccc 8.5-9 

Bee. © BE vccesccavseces $0.90-1.75 


E. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. 

42-44 w.w. . posiad hws 

58 & above D.I. Diesel. - 

MO. 2 SOE oe cece cece 

No, 2 fuel 


Wea, 6 WO « vicacccecaccces,  OL.00-3.08 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. jpeanwews 9 
58 & above D. “§ Diesel. ie 8.75 
U.G ga: oil ery F 


No. fuel 


3.1. 
Me, 3 BUG .ccccevsvesces s 
5 


No. GAME cewcscsesaices ain 
NO. 6 TUG) 2... cc scceseces $1.40 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 ww. .. sp wateweee (2)9-9.875 
52 & below D. Diesel. =i - 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 

No. 1 fuel evesdes 

ie eer ee 7.875-9.25 
WO. 6 TE ons ccc cccece 

No, 5 fuel 

No. 6 


patntd coqnbnvstee $1.45-1.475 
SS ord-o6 4 Win 6% 0 0.0 $1.05—1.40 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
42-44 w.w. 
Tractor fuel 
Diesel fuel 52 & below. 
fuel 58 & above. 
. 2 fuel 
fuel 
fuel 


Baek 


© G0 $9 9D wo 
w 
«a 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w. 
Range oil 


58 & above Di. Diesel. 


Oct. se Rbebadehs's 12 No. 1 fuel 
Oct. Reso withiee ea 11. 75~-12.75 No, 2 fuel 

Ost. . (2)11.75-12 No, 3 fuel 

Oct, ; 11.75 No. 6 fuel .... 
Oct. . 10.75-11.25 

Oct, . (2)10.75-11 


Oct. Reg. OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


Oct. ices 9.875+10.5 


CENT. - 58 & above D.I. Diesel. 


No, 1 fuel 
12 No, 2 fuel 
10.75 No. 3 fuel 
10 No, 


3 

. 4 
. 5 fuel 
8.756-9.25 — 
8.75-9.25 
8.75(3) WESTERN PENNA. 
(3)8.5-9(2) Bradford-Warren :(*) 


8.125-9 stesens 
7.625-8.5 erosine 


(2)7.625-7.875(2) No, 1 fuel 


No, 2 fuel 
(2)$0.90-1.20 No. 3 fuel 


36-40 gravity > fuel 
Ol City: 
Kerosine 


36-40 gravity fuel 
Pittsburgh: 
Kerosine 

No, 1 fuel 


(2)T. 625-7. 875(2) 
(3)$0.90-1.15 


11.25-11.95 

10.75-11.2 

10.75-11.2 
10.25 


(2)11.25-11.65 


10.75-11.15 
10.5—10.9 
10.5 
10.5 


(2)11.4-11.65 
1 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 

88 Oct, . 11.75 
86 Oct, see 
80 Oct. Reg. 10.75 
60 Oct. ‘oad 9.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
90 Oct. ¥ ; aes 
88 Oct. . 11.6-12.375 
86 Oct, " 11.5~11.625 
82 Oct. ly 11.375 
80 Oct, Reg. ...., 10.5-10.8 
60 Oct. , 9.5-10.625 





MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


58 & above D.I. Diesel. 


No. 1 fuel 
No, 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


(2)8. 75-9 
(4)8.75-9(2) 


(4)8.5-8.75(2) 
8.125-8.75 
7.625-8.125 


. (3)$0.90-1.00(2) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


(2)8.75-9.5(2) 
9 
8.5-9.25 


8.25-8.5 
(2)$1.00-1.50 


No, 2 fuei 
No, 3 fuel esee 
36-40 gravity fuel 10.525—10.65 

(*) Pricés of some Bradford-Warren District 
sellers to bulk commercial con:umers are 0.15c 
higher than prices shown above. 


1.35 
.. (2)10.65-10.75 


CENTRAL . MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 
Range oil stud’ 11.55-12.2 
46-49 w.w, kero. 
P.W. distillate “ 
No, 2 fuel ‘ 

NG, B EUG 2... ccceccees 
U.G.l. gas oil (2)8.5-9.7 
No, 5 fuel ....... (3)6.25-8.25(2) 
eS 2 ee (3)6-8 


11.4-12 
(2)10.75-11.05(2) 
10.5-11(2 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 29 
KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS Neutral Oils—-Vis, at dep; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. WAX 


100 vis. ° 2 xl4-17 
; Me GOR, inne sveees ; «16-19 
(Continued) BOO ViS. 21. ee ccceeeseeers x17.5-19.75 WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Balk) 
OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 500 vis. jeotaceéve x19.5-22 White Crude Scale: 
Ohio points: i > 7 
Kerosine 11 122-124 A.m.p. . . . (€3)3.75-3.875 
swens¢eeg veesdece oa . 3)3.76-—3.875 
kb nh . poor . SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 124-126 A.m.p. . . . (3)3.%6-3.8 


No. 2 fuel ... (Vis. at 100° F. FOB 8. Tex., refineries SEABO 
' . ; , = § ARD 
Diezel (Light & Med.). domestic and/or export shipment.) Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 


5 ‘ $ EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
CALIFORNIA , . prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
San Joaquin Valley: 122) bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
40-43 w.w. ... a ie 12.6-13 > i eR : 1316) are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) .... ‘ , 3 is ee af 1416) in bags or cartons, 

Light fuel (PS 300) ..... 7 ee as: 15(6) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) .... ’ . : st Eh aA 7 16(6) Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ... chet 17(5) 124-126 white 5.6(2) (2)4.8-5.6(2) 
San Francisco: plc cnse se vdoas 19(2) 

40-43 w.w, ... poiweie é , Fully Refined : 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) . , : 123-5 . 

Light fuel (PS 300) ...... ’ , 125-7 .. 
Diese] fuel (PS 200) ...... I . - 5 4 F F ~12(2) 128-30 .. 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... . auch ace sebie 13(6) 130-32 .. 

Los Angeles: K psu esos ce pews We 14(6) 133-5 .. 
40-43 w.w. ... re (2)12-12.5 5 eee teceees 15(6) 135-7 .. 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ... $1.75-2.00 g E eee teeees +. 16(6) 138-40 . 
Light fuel (PS 300) ..... $2. 15-2. 20(4) 5-6 ... eseeee 17(6) 143-5 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 8.25-11.4 2 ‘ Sette ee reweeeeee 5 -19 149-51 

Stove dist. (PS 100) 9~12.9 


SAA aA 


WESTERN PENNA, pve oe 

Prices are for sales fmade, or offers reliably “ fatal] 0 BY Wool SIT Wks, OO wee eee ae ‘ : 

reported, to jobbers & compounders only. : y new low so tid pat 

Viscous Neutrels—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F, 200 See > ens regular Supply House. _ “JUST FILL "TIL THE WHEE STOPS a 


7 genic et onl SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY coaifi! S%has. 


4 Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD. Toronto, Ontario 
28(3) 





150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi 





“1. N Teethbuspetadbbes Ses 28 
15 p.t. Se ae re ee 27 

Be Wee Aa eny aneway be os ome 25-£5.5(3) Marketer of Petroleum Products 
Bright Stocks 

145-155 vis, at 210°, 540-550 fi. No. 8 col, 


tpi oe | | NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


MRIS hikid os ob'o8 colewie alba (4)30-31 | 
Cylinder Stocks New York Boston 
600 s.r. filterb’! . coe seu 25(3) 
op PSS 27(3) 
ee ae 29(4) 
3 Se 30(3) 





manconrintr 1S ce way | | COMPLETE DAILY OL PRICE SERVICE 


Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis, at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral oll Conventional || DIRECT from the Nation's Leading Oi! Centers 


60-85 vis, pidisecaena 11-12.5 
geal alpen Ry 2 1% Timely, reliable market information when you need it most—delivered 


180 vis. cose 12.25-13 at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading 
200 vis. oe 12.25-13.25 7 P P 
250 vis. serbia A Yee 12.75-13.75 facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more than 600 different prices 
es _ So adey = vanes of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire 
Bright Stock—C nenpestiunenl market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through 
a al ane private wire facilities—backed by more than 30 years of expert NEWS 
150-160 vis. D: ‘ and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!! One week trial 

aa 44 (ipa Rape 2 subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- 
120 vis. D: lar business letterhead. No obli- 

0-10 D.P. ....--- vr 21-22 : 
Bright Stock—Solvent gation on your part whatsoever! 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 9 v.i. — (2)27-29(3) Mail your request today! Platt's 
Neutral Olis—Solvent (95 vi.) 


(2)15.5-17.5 OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 


(2)16.5-18.5 W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
(2)17.5-20.5 


aa tae akan Goce, a Get the OILGRAM Habit! 
Read OILGRAM Daily— 

GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes, 

From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 


ship at Gulf for export. MONDAY through FRiDAY 


Bright stock—Vis. at 210° A PLATT PETROLEUM PUBLICATION 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 29 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 





92 Oct. 90 Oct. 85 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel* 
N. Y. Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (3) 12.85-13.6 coco 10.75(19) 
do barges. 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 12.5-13.4 10.65(19) 
Albany ..... 14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 a te 13.7(5) 12. ‘7-13. 7(2) 11.0519) 
Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 -13.5 11.9-13.5 10.85( 10) 
do barges. 12.8 12.8-12 oy rr 10.75(5) 
Baton Rouge. eoce eees coos it 9.7 
a... barges . esee cove 11 i0.95(16 
WE scose 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2 13. 4 12.7-13.7 10. ) 
Charleston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 - vt 475 12.3-12.45 (3)10.7-10.9(2) 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 os iL 11.5 sees 
Houston .... 12.25-13.3 25-13.3 (2) 11-25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9.25-9.75 
do barges. 12.25-13.3 mining 25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9-9.25 
Jacksonville . 13.6(4) 13.6(2) iy 6(7) 12.3-12.6 11.4(11) 
Miami ...... ae 2.6 soe0 11.5(2) 
Mobile ...... 13:4(3) 13.4 i 4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven . 15(3) 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.95(8) 
New Orleans. = 12 11.6 11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges . 2.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk .... iz: 9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.75(7) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 13.4 12.4 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia 15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.85(10) 
do barges . 15.05 15.05 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.75(10) 
Pt. Evergiades 13.6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) ooee 11.545) 
Portland .... 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 11.05(9) 
Providence ..  14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 13.7(4) 13.7 10.95(9) 
Savannah ... 13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12. 3-12. 6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.45(7) 
Tampa . ° 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 11.1518) 
Wilmington, 
N. C. ....  13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 12.05-12.55 (3)10.7-10.9(4) 
Diesel OU Light Diesel 
Gas House No. 5 Fuel No.6 Fuel Shore Plants* Ships’ Bunkers 
No. 2 Fuel* Gas Oil* (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50cet.,55d.1,.) (45 cet., 45 d.l.) 
N. Y. Harb. 9.75(19) 9.85 (10) $3.06-3.56 $2.61 (8) 10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.65(18) bee (11)3.03-3.46 2.58 eéee page 
Albany ..... 10.05(12) 10.45 3.75 eee 10.45(4) cee 
Baltimore .. 9.85(11) 9.95 3.06(3) 2.61 10.25(5) 4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.75(6) eee 3.03(3) 2.58 eoee eves 
Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 Janie 2.09 8.8 3.49 
do barges. cece or eos 2.05 tone 
Boston ..... 9.95(16) 10.35 cece 3.07(5) 10. 35(6) 4.27-4.28(2) 
Charleston .. 9.9(5) See esee 2.50(2) 10(2) 4.18(2) 
Houston .... 8.625-8.75 eves cove eee 8.5(2) 3.49(6) 
do barges. (2)8-8.5 eee 2.35 oée cane owe 
Jacksonville . 10.4(8) eee TTh cee 10.4(6) 4.431(5) 
Miami ..... 10.5 eee esce oe 10. a 4.473(2) 
Mobile ..... 9.5(2) eee vay eee sees 
New Haven. 9.95(10) ees 3.195 ees 10. 7 35(5) cece 
New Orleans 8.5-8.7(3) eee cece 2.08 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
rges. 8.7 ove seee 2.06 véee eooe 
Norfolk .... 9.75(6) 10.15 3.01 2.56(2) 10.15(4) 4.19-4.24(2) 
Pensacola .. 9.5 eee eeee Te 9.5 oese 
Philadelphia, 9.85(10) 9.95 (3)3.08-3.10 2.84(6) 10.25(8) 4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.75(9) eee oees eee ose” sees 
Pt.Everglades 10.5(4) eee asec eee 10.5(5) 4.473(3) 
Portiand ... 10.05(9) 10.45 oeee eee 10.45(4) eeee 
Providence . 9.95(9) 10.35 3.05 3.05(2) 10.35(4) 4.28 
Savannah .. 10.45(7) eee 2.76(2) eee 10.45(5) 4.452(5) 
Tampa ..... 10.25(5) see cose eee 10.25(6) 4.368(5) 
a a el 
N. 9.9(7) 9.9 ies éba 10(2) 4.18(3) 


















No, 6 Fuei ~ B 6 Fuel — © Heavy 
No. 6 Fuel Neo Sulfur No. 6 Fuel -~ 1% Diesel 
No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% a shine’ Ships’ 
es ee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
m *. Harb.. & som $2.10(13) $2.20-2.25(3) $2.20-2.25(4) $2.10(11) $3.91(4) 
RF scese cess os oees gene eee 
Baltimore .. = tae) 2.10(4) 2.28 2.25 2.10(4) 3.91(2) 
Baton Rouge 1.63 1.60 eco eee 1.60(2) 3.24 
Boston .....  2.15(7) 2.15(5) 2.30 2.30 2.15(5) eee 
Charleston . 2.03(2) 2.00(3) eas vee0 2.00(3) eee 
CorpusChristi 1.63 1.60 sees eees 1.60(2) 3.15 
Houston. ..(3)1.63-1.65 1.60(4) cece coos (8)1.60-1.85(2) 3.24(5) 
Jacksonville. 2.00(6) 1.97(6) ote eeee 1.97(6) ose 
Miami ..... 1.95 1.92(2) cece eves 1.92(3) eee 










Mobile ..... 1.68 1.65 cece sees 1.65 eee 












oé sees . 3.24(2) 
Norfolk .... 2.08(3) 2.0544) cane oses 2.05(4) oes 
Pensacola .. ...-+ 1.85 epee ~ 1.85 cos 
Philadelphia . 2.13(8) 2.10(8) 2.28(5) 2.25(5) 2.10(7) 3.91(4) 
Pt.Evergiades 1.95(2) 1.92(2) eae cone 1.92(3) eee 
Portland ... 2.18(2) 2.15 esee sone 2.15 eee 
Providence... 2.11-2.12(3) 2.12 2.30 2.27 2.12(3) os 
Savannah .. ls ) 2.00(4) coos e ees 2.00(5) ove 
Tampa ..... 1.90(5) 1,.87(4) cose osee 1.87(5) ee 
Wilmington, 


1. Cr wows cove sees eee oes eee eee 





NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biendé- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipment: 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 ...... -+.. 6.875(Quotations) 

FOB BRECKENRIDGE 

Grade 26-70 ......seeses 6.375( Quotations) 
LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOR refineries, in cents per gai., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commerical 


Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia cove 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore ....... sees eae 
Hastings ..... — — dares 
New Orleans .... 4.375 4.375 
Houston ........ 3.75 3.75 
Toledo ........+. 7 7 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


‘FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent ......... 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits .....++++++- 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent ..........- 11.875(3) 
Lacquer diluent ..........(2)12,.125-12.375 
Benzo] diluent ......-s«++. (2)13.125-13.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Oil City: 

Stoddard solvent ......... 14 
Pittsburgh: 

Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P,. naphtha .......seceeees 7.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent .....ssseeeeeees e 14.875 
E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent ........+- 11.25 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 10.5 
KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 11.8 
aTLANEIO COAST 
V.M.&P. Minera) 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor ..... 17(4) 16(5) 
Philadelphia .. 16.5(4) 15.5(5) 
Baltimore .... ry 15.5(3) 
Boston ....... 17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
Providence ... soos 16.5(4) 





CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor 

88 Oct. Prem, ........+ vee 12.85-13.75 
BB Oct. Re. -cccccccccecs (3)12.1-12.75 
Light Fuel 

Range Of] .....0-ceesseene (3)10.9-11.375 
Se eee (3)9.9-10.375 
Heavy Fuel Olls 

No. 5, low sulfur ........ 6.8 
No, 5, high sulfur ....... (2)6.8-7.25 
No, 6, low sulfur ........ (2)6.05-6.175 
No, 6, high sulfur ....... 5.7-5.95 





PETROLATUMS 


PENNA, 

(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow white ......+.s«ee0+ (2)6.875-7.375 
Soft white ........+.see0- (3)6.625-7.25 
Lily white .......-eeeeeees (2)6.375-7 

white (2)6-6.75 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 29 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only te 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal] operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

A&viation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Grade 115/145 covcsccoce Beets 

Grade 100/130 .... +» 16-16.75 

Grade 91/96 ecece 15.75 

Gasoline 

92 Oct. Premium ...........-0000. PPTTT TTT Tite 12-12.25(2) 

90 Oct. Premium 11.75-12-12.25 

86 Oct. Regular . 11(2)-11.25-11.5(2) 

| Regular . 10.75-11-11.25 


° 10.5~-11(2) 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded . 10-10.25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fueis 
41-43 w.w. kerosine ........ ecccpecccscccccooes OCB) 
8(5)-8.25 


8-8 .125-8 .25 
8.125-8 . 25-8 .375-8.5 
8. 25-8 .375-8.5-8.625 


$2.35(2)-$2.50 
$1.50(4)-$1.75-$1.85(2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
=e gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 


Crude FOB Point 

Arabian e Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabis 
Qatar x Umm Said, Qatar 

Arabian Sidon, Lebanon 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2. 41 Tripoli, Lebanon 
Araq-Basrab $1.67 Fao, Iraq 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company's require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are madé at prices established by schedule shown below less ic per bbi. 


Gravity API §/Barred FOB 
- 14-149 1.66 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
° 19-19.9 2.03 Amuay Bay 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
Tia Juana Medium .... x 2.20 Amuay Bay 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... e 2.44 Amuay Bay 
Tia Juana Light ...... i 2.28 Amuay Bay 
Mara .... . 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
3.10 Tucupido 
2.91 Puerto La Cruz 
2.57 Puerto La Cruz 
2. Puerto La Cruz 
e Puerto La Cruz 
x Caripito 
Caripito 
Capure (Pedernales) 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 
New York, N. Y, .... 16.1-17.2 
Boston, Mass, .. oe 18.2 16.7 
Portland, Me. .. ° 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

timore, Md. 

Norfolk, ‘Va. .. ee 
Charleston, 8. c. . 
New Orleans, La. ‘(Baton Rouge) eoccse 
Houston, Tex. .. 


43-47 Diesel index ........26sseecces PTT TTT ity 
48-52 Diesel index .........ee0005 ° 
53-57 Diesel index 


wy Fuels—Cargoes 
‘No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 
Bunker C Fuel 


Effective 
Date 
Nov. 1, 
Nov. 1, 
April 1, 
April 1, 
Dec. 24, 1951 


Sept. 1, 1 


17 
16.5-17.25 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 
Cleveland 


Buffalo Detrott 
90 Oct, Premium 16(2) eece 
86 Oct. Regular 14.5(3) sees cece 


12 .45(5) eee coos 
10.35-10.96 


11.95(3) eee 

cose cess 11.2-11.7 

11 .45(4) cess 10.2-10.95 
8.5(a) 7.3514) 
8.1(a) 7.1(4) 


PACIFIC COAST 


(in Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fow 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) 
Portiand, Ore. .. 3.86(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) 


(a) Delivered Cleveland. 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


0. 8. DOLLARS PER — gad 158 LITERS 


Salina Cruz ....... 


DECEMBER 31, 1952 


PAT pale CHEMICALS 


mn 4. New Jersey 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 








Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include tazes; they do, however, include 
mepection fees as shown in nert column. Gasoline tazes, shown in 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state tazes; aiso city and 
county tazes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include taxes; kerosine tazes where levied are indicated in 
feotnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown wm footnotes. These prices in 








Atlantic 

aay Gasoline —~—" . 

(Regular Grade) No. ‘o. 

Dir. Cons, Fuel Fuel 

T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 
Altoona «++ 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Erie ..... ecene 08s ees -» 15.35 13.95 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Harrisburg .... 15.3 4.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 
Philadelphia .. 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.0 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Reading ...... 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 
Scranton ..... 15.3 15.3 7.0 15.1 13.9 
Wilkes Barre... ... ése oy ~ 46.8-( 280 
Williamsport .. 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.1 13.9 

OT cs cccvccse 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.5 13.3 

Wilmington, 

Bh, cccscces 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.1 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 eee eos 
Hartford ..... «.. eee ee aoe 13.6 
New Haven ... 148 14.8 6.0 ie S| 

14.9 14.9 6.3 coe ©6295 

14.9 49 6.3 eee eee 

15.6 15.6 6.3 be 14.1 

15.1 16.1 63 coe 13.6 

14.9 14.9 6.0 eee 13.3 

14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 13.0 

«+» 144.6 1446 5.0 13.9 12.9 

Albany, N. Y¥.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 14.3 13.0 

Binghamton ... 15.8 15.8 6.0 15.7 143 

Buffalo ....... 15.5 15.5 60 15.9 14.7 

Elmira ....... 15.8 158 60 15.8 14.4 

Rochester .... 15.5 15.5 6.0 16.0 14.6 

Syracuse ..... 154 154 60 15.7 14.3 

Watertown .... 166 166 6.0 169 15.2 

Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 eee 13.3 

Richmond, Va.. 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.4 13.3 

Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 
Jacksonville, 

Ree 15.2 15.2 9.0 ces ee 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 


T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh ........+. 20.0 21.0 
Heavy Fuel Olls—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadeiphia, Pa. .....+. 7.86 6.07 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 > 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 


CONT'L 
OIL 





(regular) Grade) line sine 

Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 

Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 
Grand Junc. .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 
Pueblo ......... 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 
Cheyenne ....... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.6 
Billings, Mont. .. 17.0 eee 8.0 16.5 
MAO occccccvcee 18.0 oese 8.0 18.2 
Great Falis ..... 17.0 cose 8.0 18.2 
Helena .......... 17.5 sees 8.0 18.2 
Salt Lake 16.4 cove 7.0 16.5 
Twin 19.1 ovee 8.0 19.2 
Albuquer. - 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 
Roswell ‘ 3 14.3 8.5 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 16.3 Sues 9.0 15.2 
Muskogee, + 13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 
Oklahoma City .. 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 
eorcocccsce IBD 12.5 8.5 12.5 


Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, Ic 


Discounts: 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; gals., deduct ; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 


Notes: : 
T.W. price’ are to consumers and dealers. 






effect Dec. 29, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies ai 


their headquarters offices, 


Ala. 





CHEVRON 
STANDARD OF (Reguiar) Av. 80/87 Gaso- 
CALIFORNIA 7.7. T.T. line 

400 Gals, & over Taxes 
San Fran., Cal. ... 14.5 18.0 6.5 
Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 
BOOID bcc ccseviers 2,2 19.2 6.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. .... 17.3 20.8 7.0 
Reno, Nev. ....... 17.1 20.6 7.5 
Portland, Ore. .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 
Seattle, Wash. .... 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Spokane .... 17.8 21.3 8.5 
Tacoma .... 150 18.5 8.5 
Boise, Idaho ...... 17.2 22.7 8.0 
Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Honolulu, T, H. ... 15.6 19.1 8.5 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.4 30.9 4.0 
Juneau ........ eo. 34.6 20.1 4.0 





San Fran., Cal... 18.5 10.9 12.4 
Los Angeles ..... 18.0 10.4 11.9 
PROSRO cccccescce 19.8 11.8 13.3 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... 21.3 14.3 15.8 
Reno, Nev. ...... 21.1 13.8 15.3 
Portland, Ore. ... 20.5 11.5 eee 
Seattle, Wash. ... 20.5 11.5 cece 
Spokane ......... 24.3 14.8 16.3 
Tacoma ......... 205 11.5 cove 
Boise, Idaho . 28.7 14.8 16.3 
Salt Lake, U. .... 16.5 13.0 13.5 
Honolulu, T, H. .. 19.6 11.8 see6 
Fairbanks, Alaska 35.1 wees cone 
JUNEAU .oececeeee 22.1 ee ee 
Taxes: 

Boise—8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 


only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 

Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5c for 200-399 gais., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska ‘excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery: for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals, de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal, for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 ga). deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., 5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


Humbie 

HUMBLE Gautes 
OIL Regular ine Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tall 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
B cece 14.0 1.0 6.0. 123.8 17.6 
San Aptomo. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 

Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 





are as follows: 
Ark, 














1/20c; Fila. 


out subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices. 
unless otherwise specified, 
1/40¢ on gasoline; 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla., 2/25¢; 8. C. 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/5¢c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5¢ 


1/8c; Il. 
1/8¢; 


3/100c; 


Ine 
8. D 


ESSO Esso hay ome = 
(Regular Grade) 
ir. . sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 
OE wéenwne eee 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.9 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 13.8 
Cumberland ...... =.T .2.3>- 78 - BS 
Washington, D, C.. 14.9 14.9 7.0 14.3 
Danville, Va. . - 15.4 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Petersburg . - 1.0 14.0 8.0 14.7 
Norfolk .. » 4.1 14.1 8.0 14.0 
Richmond esos 14.5 4.5 8.0 14.4 
Roanoke .......... 16.3 16.3 8.0 15.1 
Charleston, W. Va. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont ......... 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Parkersburg ...... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Wheeling ....... oe 46.0 4.0 7.0 4.6 
Charlotte, N. C... 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
EE cccccesee. BBS 15.8 9.0 14.13 
BE, AMF ocscccece 16.0 160 9.0 14.4 
Raleigh ...... - 16.0 16.0 9.0 15.1 
Salisbury ...... oes 15.3 15.3 9.0 18.7 
Charleston, 8. C... 14.5 14.5 9.0 .... 
Columbia ......... 15.9 15.9 9.0 eee 
Spartanburg ...... 14.9 14.9 9.0 cose 
New Orleans, La. . 13.3 13.3 9.0 12.8 
Baton Rouge ..... 13.7 13.7 9.0 12.8 
Alexandria coo Men eS | OO 
Lake Charles ..... 13.8 13.8 9.0 13.1 
Shreveport .. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.5 
New Iberia ....... 13.9 13.9 9.0 13.3 
Knoxville, Tenn. .. 15.3 15.3 9.0 18.7 
Memphis ......... 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga ...... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville ......... 15.5 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Little Rock, Ark... 16.1 16.1 8.5 14.4 
Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 
Min, Spirite V.M.&P. 
Newark, N, J. 
3.600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 
Steel bbis. ......... 0 24.5 
Baltimore, Md. 
3.600 gals. &@ over... 15.7 
Stee] Dbis, .......... 24.5 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 ane 
500-3,599 gals, ...... 18.0 de 
3,600 gals. & over... 16.2 ee 
Steel bbis. ......... 25.0 
FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No. it No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 140 15.0 .... geer 
Newark, N. J. ... 13.9 12.9 $3.584 $2.656 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.8 13.3 3.52 2.59 
Washington, D. C. 14.3 13.5 3.68 2.64 
Norfolk, Va. e+. 14.0 12.9 eee eee 
DOBViE cccccsese coos 12.8 oo 
Petersburg ....... 14.7 13.6 .. aes 
Richmond ....... 14.4 13.3 .. eee 
Roanoke ....5-566 seee 13.7 o. see 
Charlotte, N. C. . 13.9 12.6... ove 
Hickory ....++++++- 14.1 12.9 ees eos 
Raleigh ......++. 15.1 14.25 ... . 
Charleston, 8, C.. .... 13.05 ... 
Columbia ....eeee wees 13.2 oe Sabre 
Spartanburg ..... oboe 12.4 cove eae 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 


clude lc state tax. 


Notes: Kerosine No, 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add lc for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gale 
price is $2.58 per bbi. 


arrive 


St. John’s, Nfid. .. 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 
St. John, N, B. ... 
Charlottetown.P.E.1, 
Montreal, Que. ... 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 
Brandon, Man. ... 
Regina, Sask. .... 
Saskatoon, Sask. . 
Calgary, Alta. .... 
Edmonton, Alta. .,. 
Vancouver, B. 


(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium), 


Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Dealer Gasoline 
T.W. Taxes 
24.4° 14.0 
20.8 15.0 
20.8 13.0 
22.8 13.0 
22.1 13.0 
21.7 11.0 
21.7 11.0 
22.1 9.0 
24.3 9.0 
20.8 10.0 
23.7 10.0 
21.0 10.0 
19.5 10.0 
21.8 10.0 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; te 

at price per U. 8. 

subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 


gal. 


Bb 


. 


BHREBSSRBELSB! 
he Gr 22 Oe Gee an on oe oe 


Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincia] taxes 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobilgas Aircraft Mohilfuel MORITNEAT 
Grade Grade Grade Mobdiigas (Regular Grade) Mobile Kerosine Diesel 
Gasoline 80 91 100) = Cons, §=Dir. Cons, Dir, T.c. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. 
New York City: 


Manh. 


Richmond dows 
21.5 
Binghamton ade 
Buffalo 21.0 
Jamestown cece 
Mt. Vernon 
Plattsburg 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Danbury 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland oe 6a He 
Boston, Mass ee 
Concord, N. H. ..... 
Lancaster 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 
Providence, 
Burlington, 12.25 
Rutland ease sé cece ee e600 16 16. awew 
Tank Wagon Prices N. ¥. City Rochester 
Mineral Spirits oe . 17.0 20.0 
V.M.aP WNaphtha .........0¢ abeewoe errr 20.5 18.5 21.5 
a Prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline 
Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 


. 


ecoconnce 
: i Beeess 


[o: SRN: Dewar 
te: CHR Oe weaae 
a 


CASA DODON: #@- 


a 


to am O OH 19 Mem Om OW DAD 
: oe: 


. 13.7 
14.6 14.6 


99 9D ng ng DPM DAP RAAMAMAMABRHAWAG 
ala DOnasan- 


CoP ooo OMS oSSOCOSO OOOO SOOOOOS 
to & © to =m OO O09 bom OO Or Ont 
enuCouceanone: HBasVantwoonnuen 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in stee) barrels, Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are to bulk plant operators; tank car prices to commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher. 
Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to commercial consumers; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15c less. 


OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular-Grade 


Avia. 
st 


Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
8.R, D.C. V.M.&P. 
Naph- Varno- 
lene 


Sohio 
ee = 


387 


Sol- 
vent 
20.0 
20.0 
20 


20.0 
20.0 


Taxes 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 

- 6.0 
6.0 
0 


° ‘9° 
Zanesville ... 


eEBURREEEEREE STE 


SUSBNNSSEBEES 
cooooooooeooo 
BEBBEBEEEEEE 
Pry tt 
cosocoooeooooo 
Siddiigdaaaads 
ana aaaaaaas 
RAR aanaaaanae 
Benoa aaaeaaae 
BESBSByEBESEE 
BORaaaaaaaanaan 
SUSESESESSSSLI EE 


0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 
0 
, . 0 ° 
. . ° 19.0 ° 19.8 0 21. 5 13.9° 13.9° . 
Near Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
-10 to supplier. 


Disesunts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
ee Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 


Prices at 
her points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
aphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals.. 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wago price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.50 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
{Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 
Red Crown (Reg. D> mags 


lex Furnace 011———_ 

1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 cals. 

a cals. gals. gals. & over 
bg ses ee sees eoes 





el id 
ou. 
Oe we 


Louisville 
Paducah 


eatasasascas 
as 
i ee i 
anrdeabae 
eno 
ee 
BSSSbaes 
Cuc®ecwanoee. 


useaon 





1-99 gals. . co. 
100-149 gals. ........ 8 e Dallas, Tex. 
150 gals. & over .... . es Fort Worth 


100-399 gals. cece cove . Wichita Falls ... 
400 gals. & over .... coos Amarillo ........ 


sooooeooooooooooo 
son ous ou a~waneu os ~% 
erg-se 


a 
eoo 


Gasoline tax column includes these city @ 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ie 
county; Montgomery ic city & ic county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city, Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


° 9.0 
9.4 8.25 
., €asoline tax includes ic 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace 
oil prices do not imclude 4c state tax. State San Antonio .... 
sales, pation, & use taxes to be Port Arthur .... 14. : 12.80 N ‘ 
added where applicable. Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all jotes: 


* ““Temporarv’’ price. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
«x Effective July 18. of 50 gals. prices. 


eeooeoucoooo 
PSAAAASM*AAVAAANS 
ccoooooeoooo 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in § per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
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er, Guif, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind oO. P., 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field 


KANSAS 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O, P., 
Texas Co. 

TEXAS 

North-North Central 

Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 


I Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


West Central 
Schedule A: Humble. 


Panhandle 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co. 


East Texas 
.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- 


as Co. 
‘est Texas (Sweet) 

Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 

West Texas (Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 8-10-51, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 


West Texas (Sour) 
Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 

—s S ane 

(Seurry County Area) 

Schedule A: Gulf, ae Ky Pan American, 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. 

Gulf Coast 

Low 


) 
Humble 7-8-49, 


49, Continental & Stanolind O. P, 7-14-49. 
Guat? Coast 


(Hasthags & Others) 
Schedule F (20-4v gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, 
Sinclair, Sun, Stauolind 0.G., Texas Co. 
if Coast 
(Amahuac & Others) 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Pan 
— Phillips ‘2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas 


Schedule H: tants. Sussbte. Republic, 
e Sin- 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. 
Guif Coast 
1 Ce Heavy & Others) 
I (24-29 gravity): Humble gs 
Magnolia 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. 
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Gulf Coast 
(Heyser & Others) 


Sehedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- 
ble, oo Pan American, Republic; Sun 


Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 
Schedule J: Humble, Sun. 
Texas Miscellancous 


Agua Dulce (Republic) ........ $2.80 
Aransas (Atlantic)\—2¢e above ..... Schedule P 
Bazette (Humble) ........ssesseveeses 2.65 
Benavides & E. (Republic) .........+++- 
Boynton (Humble) .........+++ 


Chapel Hill, "Below 50 (Sinclair) 

Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Sinclair) 2.65 
Charlotte (Humble) eeeeceecececes Sehedu 
Clark (Humble) .....cscccseccscsscceces 

Clay Creek (Sun) ....... osvecses 
Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1-1-49) Secveces 
Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) 


Earl Lee (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ........Schedule K 
Forest Hill (Pan Am, 4-1-52) .....Schedule K 
Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic 5-1- coos, BTS 
Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) ..... 2.40 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) ........Schedul 
Hilbig (Humble) ......... ° 


Lentz (Humble) ...... 
Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) ee 
Longhorn & E. (Republ'< 
Long Lake (Sinclair) ..... 
Luling-Branyon, low gravity (Magnolia). 
Luling-Branyon, high gravity (Magnolia) 
Lytton Springs ( MB) ccccvccccess 
Manford (Humble) ........-sseseecsess 
Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) .........Sehedule K 
Mariposa (Humble) ...............Schedule B 
Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1-1-50) ...Schedule K 
Midway Lake (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ...Schedule K 
McCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) .......ceceevevees 83 
North Vidor (Magnolia) ..........+++++ 2.80 
Opelika (Magnolia) .........sseeeeeeee 2.65 
Pearsall (Humble) 1c below ......Schedule N 
Pine Mills (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ......Schedule K 
Pita (Humble) ........+..+.+.+.+..-Scehedule B 
Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub Clarksville 

Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ........Schedule K 
Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49) .... 2.62 
Salt Fiat (Humble) .......... 


we eee ones 
ewe ee eeee 


Cee eee eee eee 


2.54 
Sand Flat (Humble, Pure, 4-25-49) .. Schedule K 
Satsuma (Stanolind O.P., 4-1-50) ...... 2.75 
Southland (Republic) ......ssssseceee++ 2.75 
Sweden (Republic) .....,eseeeesecesese 2.75 
++eeee Schedule K 


Talco (Humble, 4-25-49) .... 


Van (Humble. Pure) ........... 
Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) 





Yates (Gulf, Humble, Shell) 
Zoborski (Humble) ........- 


New Mexico (Sour) 


Schedule C: Atlantic, Continental, Humble, 
Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texas Co. 


New Mexico 

(Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell. 
Sinclair, Texas Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Dec. 9, 1950) 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) ... 
Bradford, Pa. (Seep, Tide Water) ...... 


mn. ¢ 
Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. 
Zanesville, O. (Ashland 


Teleleteletele 
SRBRSSRS 


(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
complete schedules may be obtained on request 
to NPN) 


Bay 
Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 
Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 
Clare City ....sescececcees 2.44 
Fork & other fields ..........+005- +. 2.80 
Pure 
Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 2.62 
Coldwater & other fields (7- 1-49) sees 2.80 
Simrall—6-24-49: 
Montmorency . eoccees 2.31 
Barryton-Sun Densiow cconesocces. ee 


2.61 
Gelgwater & insbaia covess eeces 2.80 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKEY-OHIO 
Bowling Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashland, g2.43 
"ity," (Ovenaiore- Katia ee vecece 


15-50) .. 

Corhing, °. (Seep, 6-49) 70 

Bastern Illinois ‘ohio Oil) 1c below. Schedule F 

Hitesyille, Ky. & Others (Carter) 2.77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland 0. & R., Gulf, 
—— ‘Ohio Olt, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 
Indiana Basin (Ashland O. & R., Soho) 
Lima, O. (8. O. — 49) bw owece 
Loudon, Il. (Carter) .......ceceeeeeeee 
Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) 0060s send cocccecs 
, Il. (Ohio Oil, 7-1-49) eosece 
(Ashland 0. T.): 


Ky. (Ashland 0. & T.) 
(BOWIO) ...--eeeeeeee 27 
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Prices m § per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





LOUINARA-AREANDAS 
(Magnolia-Li 
a- ae a & Others) 
Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 
N, Loulsiana-Arkaneas Sweet 


: N. Loulsiana-Arkanane 
ido & Others 
Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, d 
Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Northeast Louisiana 
(Delhi & Others) 
Gehedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 
Central Louisiana 


Sweet 
, Magnolia, 


(Holly Ridge & Others 
Schedule 0: Exso Standard, Stanolind, 
Central Louisiana 


(Ola & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard, 
Coastal 


(Hackbery & Others) 
= P: Guif 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 


(Low Cold Test) 

Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American 
a Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., 
South Louisiana (Westwego & Others) 

Schedule ©: Esso Standard, 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS ELLANEOUS 
Arkansas Limestone Condensate: 

Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia 


& McKamie (Esso Standard)....... $2.80 


Ashanens Sandstone Condensate: 





eee eee eweeee 


tal) 
Bivins, La. (atlantic 5-1-50) ececceccese 
Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 


& Others) 
~~ eee N: PR Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- 


la, (Ark. Fuel 1-1-51) eee 

Haynesville, La., Smackover Lime (Ar- 

karsas Fuel, Guilt) eccccesccccccccese STO 
Jennings, La. (Gulf, Stanolind) -..- Schedule O 
Lisbon, La. Crude (G Gulf) ..........S8ehedule N 
Neal, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) .........+6. 275 
Smackover Ark, (Ark. Fuel 4-30-49; 

Gulf 4-27-49' eccse 
Sweet Lake, La. CPS). coccvesecs 
Tullos, La. (Ark, Fuel 1- -1-61) eevcece 
Urania, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) ....... 
Ville Platte, La. (Continental) 
w. Mermenteau, la. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Baxterville crude (Guif 2-5-52) ....... 
Baxtervilie cond, (Gulf) 
Carthage Pt. cond. (Esso Standard, Pure) 
& Others (Esso Standard, 

Bucutte a Others (Esso Standard 4-27- 

49). - Schedule Q 
Fayette & Others (Esso Standard). -8chedule O 
Gwinville cond, (Esso Standard) 2.8 
Fayette Sweet cond, (Esso remoence 
Pickens (Carter, Sohio) . «Schedule D 
Tinsley (Sohio, 21-50), le above .. - Schedule 8 


Tow Creek (Texaco) e . Schedule A 
Wellington (Continentals Se below. - Schedule A 


wy 

> Draw Condensate (Sinclair, 6- 
Byron’ iio hio Oil, 12-20-49; Stanolind, 1- 
Elk Basin Light & Others (Carter, Con- 

tinental, Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Btanolind, 

) -8ched' 

Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 5-14- 

49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 
Garland (Ohio Oll, 12-20-49; Stanolind 


seeeee 


Brady (Phillips) . ° 
Cat Creek onteues Se ° 


— (Carter) .ccecececcee 

Dry Creek — =o eves ‘Guis “Oi 
Elk Basin Light Others 

Stanolind) ...... Schedule A 
Elk Basin Heavy 2 “Others. ‘(Carter 

5-14-49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16- 


49) 
Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips) . 
Pondera (Phillips) 
CANADIAN “FIELDS 
(Postings of Imperial Oil Ltd. Prices are in 
Canadian dollars per bbl. of 35 Imp. gals.) 
Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D3 zones 

(12-21-52) 

Lower Cretaceous Zone (12- 21-52). 
Armena, Viking Zone (12-21-52) ... 
Armisie, Lower Cretaceous Zone 

(12-21- 52) 

Big Valley, p. 2 & D- 3 Zones (12- 21-52) 
Bothwell (5-1-52) . 

Camrose, Viking Zone ‘a2- 21- 52). 
Duhamel, D-2 & D-3 Zones (12- 21- 52) 
Excelsior, D-2 Zone (12-21-52). ; 
Fenn, D-2 & D-3 Zones (12-21- -52). jee 
Glenco (5-1-52) . 
Golden Spike, pD- 2 & D-3 Zones 

(12-21-52) .. 

Joseph Lake, Viking ‘Zone (a2- 21- 52) 
Leduc-Calmar (10-15-52) .......- 
Malmo: 

D-2 & + “pd Cretaceous Zones 

(12-21-5 2 
D-3 Zone (12- 21-52). 
New Norway: 
D-2 Zone (12-21-52) 
D-3 Zone (12-21-52) 
Oil Springs (5-1-52) ... 
Petrolia (5-1-52) .. 
Redwater (10-15-52 
Wizard Lake, D-3 ne ‘G- 23- 52) 
Woodbend (10-15-52) ... ; 
Turner Valley Crude (4-23- 52): Prices, 
producers tankage, begin with 33-33.9 grav- 
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1-13-50) 
ertzs & Others (Sinclair) eeesees , ‘Schedule C 


CALIFORNIA 
5. O. California prices effective Dec. 13, 1960, except Edison and Wheeler Ridge, Jan. 1, 1952. All gravities above those quoted take highest price 
specified 


ity at $2.795 with 2¢ yg pe degree 


Se ey B08 Oe Stanéard) of gravity to 64 & over at $3.4 








offered for the field . 
6 7 SCHEDULE 8 ° 1° 11 
Gravity 
24-24.9.... 
25-25.9.... 
26-26.9.... 
27-27.9.... 
28-28.9.... 
29-29.9.... 
30-30.9.... 
31-31.9.... 
32-32.9.... 
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“TSPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


: $13.50 per column inch. 
C@OISPLAYED: “For Sale’ 


“Business Opportunities’’, 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


. “Wanted to Buy”, 


Miscellaneous classi.ica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 





CLASSIFIED 


“Help Wanted”, 


‘Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





Position Wanted 


SALES EXECUTIVE desires connection with 
major ol] company. 18 years in petroleum 
retail and wholesale, sales promotion, per- 
sonnel training and direction terminal opera- 
tion. Va:t knowledge of all phases. My 
company knows of this ad. Will not answer 
blind replies. Will move into any area for 
future; however, desire South or Southeast 
BOX 736. 


J 
Position Open 
Wanted—Qualified man as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of large and growing Terminal Chi- 
cago area. Starting salary $6.000. Address full 
outline of experience and background to BOX 


729. 
For Sale 


For Sale: 2—5200 gallon 1947 Fraziers, 3 
compt. and 4 compt. 2—3000 gallon black oil 
tanks, Butlers. BRUCE E. HACKETT Co., 
— 1335, 621 West 58 St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

For Sale: Three 1500 Gallon Heil Delivery 
Tanks. Complete with Hose, Reels, Pumps, 
Etc. Real Bargain. Truax Oil Company, 
Gulfport, Mississippi, Telephone 1212. 


For Sale 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They’re heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 
Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 








For Sale 


5925 JOPLIN TRANSPORTER, 1952 4 months 
old, 3 compartments, double bulk heads, 18,- 
000# axles. 16% x 6 Air brakes, spoke wheels, 
8-10.00 x 20 tires 70% rubber, high tensile 
steel ICC 303, 3” lines, 2” gate valves, will 
paint to purchasers specifications, 12 months 
warranty, immediate delivery, priced for quick 
sale. JOPLIN BODY AND TRAILER, INC., 
730 E. 5th Street, Phone 614, Joplin, Missouri. 


FOR SALE: 4552 gallon, three compartment 
1945 Fruehauf Trailer and 1948 WC28 White 
Tractor. New tires, brakes, pump. Unit in 
operation now, very clean. Price $5,000.00 
KENYON OIL COMPANY, INC., Box 154, 
QUINEBAUG, Connecticut, 





An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section wiil bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Imperial Posts New Crudes 


CALGARY, Alta. — Imperial Oil 
Limited has announced initia] posting 
of prices it will pay for crude oil in 
several new fields and revision of its 
postings in other fields in Western 
Canada, effective Dec, 21, 

New postings with prices in Cana- 
dian dollars per Canadian barrel of 
35 Imperial gallons are: 

Big Valley, D-2 and D-3 zones, $2.05; 

Duhamel, D-2 and D-3 zones, $2.27; 

Fenn, D-2 and D-3 zones, $2.06; 

Malmo, D-2 and Lower Cretaceous 
zones, $2.37; D-3 zone, $2.28; 

New Norway, D-2 zone, $2.37; D-3 
zone, $2.19. 


Revised postings follow: 

Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 and D-3 
zones, $2.365; Lower Cretaceous zone, 
$2.2425; 

Armena, Viking zone, $2.25; 

Armisie, Lower Cretaceous zone, 
$2.365; 

Camrose, Viking zone, $2.22; 

Excelsoir, D-2 zone, $2.295; 

Golden Spike, D-2 and D-3 zones, 
$2.365; 

Joseph Lake, Viking zone, $2.31. 


Gas Industry Seen Pressed 
To Meet Future Demands 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The demand for 
natural gas from utilities is expected 
to increase 50% in the winter of 
1955-56 from the 1951-52 peak-day de- 
mand of 25.3 billion cu, ft., according 
to a comprehensive report made pub- 
lic by PAD. Data submitted by the 
utilities indicate that the supply will 
handle peak-day loads in 1952-53 win- 
ter under normal weather but that the 
demand will climb to 38 billion cu. ft. 
in next four years. 
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The report points out that industry 
will need an additional daily supply 
of about one billion cu. ft. in the win- 
ter of 1953-54, plus 1.7 billion in 
1954-55 and almost three billion in 
1955-56 if all potential customers are 
to be supplied. 


“It is obvious from the figures,”’ 
Deputy PAD J. Ed Warren com-, 
mented, “that until the industry gets 
sufficient pipe line capacity and in- 
creases its underground storage and 
other peak-shaving devices, it will 
have to put up with a control of the 
growth of its market in some areas. 


“We in PAD hope to remove our 
Order No. 2, which restricts exten- 
sions of natural gas uses in certain 
areas, just as soon as the defense 
need for the order passes. This date, 
we believe, is not too far in the 
future.” 


Canada Approves 
Socony-Sohio Pact 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND—J. H. Brockelbank, 
Saskatchewan minister of natura] re- 
sources, has approved the agreement 
between Sohio Petroleum Co. and 
Socony-Vacuum Exploration Co. for 
an expanded exploration and drilling 
program in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Under the pact, Socony will ac- 
quire from Sohio an undivided one- 
half interest in about five million 
acres of land in Saskatchewan in 
which mineral rights are Crown prop- 
erty. Socony is to “carry out opera- 
tions at a high level of exploration 
and test drilling under a program 
planned over the next three years.” 
Socony becomes operating manager 
for jointly-owned acreage, much of 
which is located in Williston Basin. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Dee, 23-29, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $190. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

GOR 27, Amdt. 3—Prices in long term con- 
tracts—chemicals. 

CPR 13, Amdt, 2—Petroleum retail ceilings, 
adjustments due to changes in taxes and 
transportation rates. 


NPA—National Production Authority 

M-1, Amdt, 3—Secondary tin mill products. 

CMP Reg. 1, Amdt. 1—Amdt. of Schedule 
I, secondary tin mill products. 

CMP Reg. 6, Amdt. 2—Amdt. of Table ITI 
secondary tin mill products. 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


CHEMICALS—Amat, 3 to GOR 27-—-Extends 
coverage of regulation authorizing sellers of 
chemicals to apply for permission to put into 
effect escalation clauses contained in long- 
term contracts entered into before price freeze 
of 1951. 

PETROLEUM RETAIL CEILINGS—Amdat 
2 to CPR 13—Permits pass-through of trans- 
portation cost increases and requires reduction 
of ceiling prices 
lowered or repealed. 


National Production Authority 


SECONDARY TIN MILL PRODUCTS— 
Amdt, 1 to CMP Reg. p, 
and Amdt. 6—States that 
secondary tin mill products are not controlled 
materials or Class A or B products, and de- 
fines term ‘‘secondary tin mill products.’’ 


where taxes have been 
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How Pan-Am Sees Some Jobber Problems 


Pan-Am Southern Corp.’s President Bruce K. Brown took a 
close look at some causes of jobber-supplier friction in his speech at 
the Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. meeting in Memphis Dec. 15. 

Besides officially revealing for the first time the Pan-Am "Dis- 
tributors Council” program for helping company distributors work 
out common problems (see NPN Dec. 24, p. 23), Mr. Brown stressed 


two main points: 
hi 


Oil marketers only confuse the basic issues of industry re- 


lations by lumping all jobbers into a common-interest group—op- 
posed to another homogeneous group known as all suppliers. 

2. The “problem” of direct sales to consumers has resulted from 
basic changes in oil distribution—mainly the shift from tank car 


to truck delivery. 


be reversed by artificial means. 


The partial text of Mr. Brown’s talk that follows also discusses 
some Pan-Am policies toward its distributors. 


By BRUCE K. BROWN 


It seems to me that all of us tend 
to confuse—not to help—our think- 
ing by trying to generalize too much. 

Isn’t there anybody (besides me) 
that thinks it’s funny to classify all 

jobbers as spirit- 
ual and economic 
affinities and 
members of one 
team in a ball 
game that is be- 
ing played 
aga‘nst another 
group of econom- 
ic affinities — the 
supplying com- 
panies? 

Here is typical 
tripe put out by 
gossips: 

“If the suppliers don’t do cuch and 
such”—they cay——“the jobbers will 
respond by doing such and such. Un- 
less the suppl'ers allow more margin, 
the jobbers will commit hari-kiri by 
coming out for divorcement. Unless 
the jobbers will knuckle under and 
sell only branded house-heating oil, 
the cuppliers will put them out of 
busine-s. The suppliers intend to put 
the jobbers out of business anyway 
—through direct sales to large con- 
sumers—so the jobbers should hurry 
and wreck the business first.” 

There is much too much generali- 
zation going on. Some jobbers sell 
branded gasoline. In doing so, they 
complement and, in effect, support 
the national supplying companies. On 
the other hand, some other jobbers 
buy their gasoline unbranded on 
either a spot or a contract basis and, 
in effect, they contest the con‘inued 
existence of the national suppliers of 
branded gasoline and their jobbers. 

Some jobbers of either branded or 
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The change makes “economic sense” and cannot 


unbranded gacoline confine their ac- 
tivities to those of being “true mid- 
dle men.” Others, in effect, sell 
themselves. They buy wholesale and 
cell wholesale, but they also sell to 
service stations of their own propri- 
etorship. Thus they occupy two sep- 
arate, although not necessarily con- 
flicting, perches in the roocting tree 
of petroleum enterprise. That is what 
the so-called “Detroit case” is about. 


Suppliers Differ Too—The supply- 
ing companies are similarly dis-im- 
ilar. Some supplying companies 
seem to make a fetish of selling only 
pasoline of their own manufacture. 
They follow that practice regardless 
of the co-t they may incur trans- 
porting it to its destination. To them, 
pres‘ige it more important than max- 
imum profit. 


Some other suppliers who manu- 
facture their own gasoline for mar- 
ket, trade ga-ol'ne widely with other 
supplying companies. They have ar- 
rangements under which the gaso- 
line actually delivered to their jobber 
customers is the gasoline most cheap- 
ly available at the point of delivery 
which meets the product specifica- 
tions ectablished by the supplier or 
the jobber. Then again, some sup- 
pliers must deliberately plan to sell 
ga-oline made by others, since they 
market in territories into which they 
cannot possibly afford to ship gaso- 
line of their own manufacture. 


Most supplying companies are re- 
finers. The average refinery converts 
only about 40% of the crude oil into 
gasoline. 


Most refineries produce almost 
half as much heavy fuel oils as they 
do gasoline. These refining-supplier 
companies, while they may be com- 
peting to sell gasoline to jobbers in 


this and in other states, may be com- 
peting with entirely different com- 
panies or in entirely different mar- 
ke‘s in order to dispose of their 
heavy oils at a profit or minimum 
loss. Their competition to dispose of 
resid may be very uninteresting to 
a gasoline jobber, but it is a real 
competition that affects the econom- 
ics of gasoline manufacture and the 
pricing of gasoline for sale. Refiner- 
suppliers have usually separate mar- 
keting problems and marketing re- 
lationships with respect to other ma- 
jor products, such as asphalt, Diesel 
fuel, heating oil, and lubricants. 


Jobber Distribution—Some refiner- 
supplier companies operate exclusive- 
ly through jobbers, and some do not 
do business with jobbers at all. Our 
own company operates mostly 
throuch jobbers in Tennessee, but the 
biggest of all of our competitors is 
a salary-operated outfit, and the 
second-biggest works almost entire- 
ly through commiss‘on agents. 

At the same time, since six or 
seven of the largest branded supply 
companies market in this state main- 
lv through Independent jobbers or 
distributors, Tennessee is a funny 
country in which to be discussing 
the demise of the petroleum jobber. 
Frankly, I haven’t too much patience 
wi‘'h suegestions that the jobber is 
on the wav to the poorhouse. If he 
is, he is riding in a Cadillac instead 
of journeyine in his installment-rid- 
den Ford of 20 years ago. Personal- 
lv. I am awfully glad he has got the 
Cadillac or the Master Buick, and I 
think he will be able to keep it. What- 
ever his marketing problems may be, 
they should not arise from a lack of 
demand for his product. 

I have endeavored to catalog a 
number of facts, all of which illus- 
trate one point. That point is that, 
while there are certainly vitally im- 
portant relationships between each 
jobber and that jobber’s supplying 
company, there is just too much dif- 
ference between individual jobbers 
and be‘ween individual supplying 
companies to warrant drawing many 
general conclusions. The relation- 
ship is and should be a personal one 
—one between a specific jobber and 
a specific supplier. 


Direct Sales 


One red hot topic in the petroleum 
marketing field in all states, inclhid- 
ing Tennessee, is what is usually de- 
scribed by jobbers as “direct 
cales to consumers.” By this is meant 
a sale in tank car or transport quan- 
tity to a larger consumer capable of, 
and insistent upon taking delivery 
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in such quantity and at a price com- 
mencurate with the quantity talker. 
Sometimes this price is the same aa, 
sometimez less than, the purchase 
price for gervline paid by the jobber 
to the supplying company. 

Take the case of my own com- 
pany’s relationship with its distribu- 
tors, for instance. We do not by-pass 
our distributors. Any consumer busi- 
ness we take must meet two tests. 
First, our distributor handles it for 
us and gets a fee for his services, 
Second, neither he nor we are inter- 
ected in, or will take, a particular 
item of business unless it is profit- 
able for us both—not as profitable as 
other business perhaps, but still 
profitable. 

You understand that in arriving at 
our decisions in these matters we do 
not worry about whether someone 
elre loses a profit because we take 
the business. There are laws against 
that. 


Trucks Big Factor—Why does this 
question rice to haunt us all? I 
think the answer can be found part- 
ly in the changing physical condi- 
tions for sale and delivery of prod- 
ucts and partly in the ever keener 
competition that prevails in all sec- 
tors of the petroleum business. 


During the past few years—and 


to the regret of the railroads—the 
petroleum tank car has been going 
out of style. It is true that tens of 
thousands of tank cars are still in 
service and that more are needed. 
But the pipe line and transport truck 
are inexorably replacing the tank car 
for overland transportation. In the 
cave of our own company and over 
only the past five years, transport 
trucks have gradually drifted from a 
relatively minor means of delivering 
products from our terminals to our 
distributors to the po‘nt where—in 
the first six months of 1952—their 
use accounted for 82% of the unit 
sales and deliveries. 


Still, we and other companies con- 
tinue, and probably will continue for 
years, to base our thinking on “tank 
cars” rather than “trancport trucks.” 
When it is recognized that the larg- 
est transport truck holds 50% or less 
as much product as an ordinary tank 
car, we can see a minor revolution 
going on before our eyes. An in- 
dustry-wide system keyed to 200-bar- 
rel dumps is still being used now that 
100-barrel dumps are the rule. The 
businers is getting bigger and bigger, 
but the unit of wholesale sales is get- 
ting smaller! 


I think that this rapid shift from 
tank car delivery to transport truck 


delivery has spurred direct bulk sales 
to large consumers more than any- 
thing else. In tine old days, few large 
consumer accounts were located on 
railway sidings convenient and feas- 
ible for switching petroleum products. 
Fewer still of the consumers had the 
gumption to build storage tanks big 
enough to handle tank car deliveries. 
The shift to transport delivery has 
eliminated most of the receipt and 
storage problems for the large con- 
sumers. Keenness of competition and 
the natural desire of every purchaser 
to “buy low” has done the rest. 


The Answer? — Frankly, I don’t 
know what, if anything, can be done 
about it. 

I do know this. Laws do not ar- 
rest or divert the growth of econom- 
ic changes beneficial to the public 
All of the laws on the books—anti- 
trust, Robinson-Patman, fair-trade, 
fair-price, anti-chain store—did not 
prevent super markets nor help the 
corner grocery. It makes perfectly 
good economic sense that the buyer 
of 100 barrels of gasoline delivered 
by a truck or tank car should (no 
matter who he is) get a better price 
than the buyer of one-quarter barrel 
delivered out of a pump—so he will 
probably get the goods at a lower 
price! 





Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-1 motor oil are available et 
Enid and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Superior, Omaha, Grand 
Island and Lincoln, Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason City 
and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, Colorado, and Amarillo, Texas. 


A PRODUCT 


HEAVY DUTY 


OTOR OIL 


Gagan, 


_ against WINTER WEAR 


America's military equipment... 
guns, ships, planes . 


tanks, 
.is constantly on 


guard, ready for any emergency. Oil 
used in these engines must be approved 
for heavy-duty service by the U. S. 
Army Ordnance committee. Champlin 
Heavy-Duty HI-V-I Mil-O-2104 grade 
oil meets and exceeds these rigid mili- 
tary specifications! 


EXCEEDS EVERY REQUIREMENT FOR 
HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 


This winter, give your customers this new Champlin 
Heavy-Duty HI-V-! oil, with added film strength to guard 
engines against wear! Give them this oil that combats 
corrosion by nevtralizing corrosive acids; disperses harm- 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


ful sludge-forming particles and leaves engines clean and 
free of carbon deposits. 


Get in on the ground floor . . . write, wire or phone 
ip! 


on a deale 


OF CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 
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EMPHASIZING A POINT, Frank V. Martinek, Indiana Standard, Great Lakes District chairman of the OIIC, holds the com- 
plete attention of his new district advisory committee at their first meeting in Chicago. Left to right, W. J. Gerwe, Socony- 
Vacuum; Mr. Martinek; W. J. Arnold, Pure Oil; C. J. Wood, Harry P. Dunn Co.; L. R. Kamperman, Leonard Refineries; and 


R. J. S. Pigott, 
veteran engineer, 
is retiring from 
Gulf Research 
and Development 
Co., after 23 
years. 

Mr. Pigott will 
give up his job 
as director of en- 
gineering Jan. 1, 
but will continue 
as a consultant. 

A graduate of 
Columbia Univer- 

sity, Mr. Pigott holds more than 30 
patents on devices used in hydraulic 
engineering, heating, oil production 
and instruments—including his most 
recent—Hi-Jet, a new method of iub- 
ricating and cooling tools in metal 
cutting. He has written over 40 
technical papers. 

Mr. Pigott has just finished his 
term as president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
is a past president of the Instrument 
Society of America, American Society 
for Measurement and Control, and 
was the first oil man to be presi- 
dent of the Sogiety of Automotive 
Engineers. 


. * sl 


B. F. Hart, partner and manager 
of Osage Oil Co., Warsaw, Mo., has 
moved into his new offices. Fin- 
ished in knotty pine, the office is fur- 
nished with new furniture and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Hart also built a new ware- 
houce in August. 


> > * 
A. R. Himmelrich, president, Inland 
Oil Co., Baltimore, Md., held open 


house Dec. 27 in the company’s new 
office building. 
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E. L. Stauffacher, Cities Service 


Cariton W. Laird, general man- 
ager of the Panhandle Co-operative 
Arsn., Scottsbluff, Nebr., informs us 
that the company has a new service 
station under construction and plans 
to build another soon. 


. * > 


Oscar E. Mutti, a Socony-Vacuum 
agent in Bremen, Ind., is putting the 
finishing touches on a new office and 
warehouse building which contains 
600 sq. ft. of office space; 1,440 sq. 
ft. for warehouse and 1,440 sq. ft. 
for trucks. 


Clem R. Ryan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Cato Oil 
& Grease Company, Oklahoma City. 
The company has redecorated and 
modernized a building on its plant 
property housing the new department 
and providing for warehousing of all 
its advertising and promotion ma- 
terials. Mr. Ryan is now engaged 
in planning a program of national 
advertising. 


* > * 


L. R. Squires, a Sinclair bailee in 
Kissimmee, Fla, is busy making 
plans for future expansion in the 
way of new stations and additional 
TBA storage. Mr. Squires recent- 
ly built an addition to his ware- 
house and set up his offices there. 


Howard D. Webb, sales manager, 
has been appointed first vice presi- 
dent and a board member of Envoy 
Petroleum Co., Long Beach, Calif. 
Mr. Webb, who has been in the oil 
business 20 years, went to Envoy 
from Union Oil of California six 
years ago. 


B. I. Graves, vice president and di- 
rector of Tide Water Associated, has 
been appointed a member of the new- 
ly created board for development at 
New York University by Chancellor 
Henry T. Heald. 

Mr. Graves and other members of 
the new board will help determine 
and implement policies in connection 
with the University’s ten-year $102,- 
000,000 program for new buildings 
and endowment. 


E. F. Bounds of Weldon, N. C., 
hopes to open an oj] burner and serv- 
ice department in the near future. 

Mr. Bounds is president of the 
Bounds Oil Co., which he organized 
in 1926, and the Weldon Building 
and Loan Assn. 


Winfield R. Scott of West Creek, 
N. J., who started his oil jobbing 
firm just last September, has rear- 
ranged the storage areas and loading 
racks and has established an oil 
burner sales and service department. 
His future plans include a 30,000-gal. 
increase in storage and the opening 
of an oil burner parts department. 

Mr. Scott calls his company the 
Bay Fuel Co. He is a local director of 
civil defense, a member of the vol- 
unteer fire department, director ef 
the Lions Club and a leader in the 4-H 
club. 


- > . 


Cc. W. Kinslow, Jr., a Texaco con- 
signee at El Dorado, Ark., has com- 
pleted a new all metal two-bay serv- 
ice station. 

Mr. Kinslow has been a consignee 
in Arkansas since May and before 
that was a Texaco consignee at 
Memphis, Tex., for 12 years. 
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WELCOMING ist Lt. Robert E. Travis, Jeft, and Lt. Col. Joseph A. Thomas, right, 
is D. L. Hines, vice president of Tide Water Associated. The soldiers are starting 
a 10-week training program covering oil company operations, held annually by Tide 


Water in co-operation with the U. S. Army. 
of the “Petroleum Products Analysis and Control Course,” 


This training is the concluding phase 
given by the U. S. Army 


Quartermaster Petroleum School at Craven Pt., Jersey City 


An American who has come home 
after four and a half years of try- 
ing to help run an American-owned 
industry in Peron-ruled Argentina has 
been assigned to Socony-Vacuum’s 
refinery in Buffalo, N. Y. 

He is Floyd D. Higby Jr. formerly 
assistant superintendent of a Buenos 
Aires refinery jointly owned by So- 
cony and The Texas Co. The two 
companies finally gave up the ghost 
this year and sold the refinery opera- 
tion in Buenos Aires to the Argentine 
Government. 

Mr. Higby’s appointment as super- 
visor of operations at Socony’s Buf- 
fajlo refinery was announced by Su- 
perintendent Richard B. Price Oct. 1. 

“Trying to operate a privately- 
owned oil company in Argentina was 
like playing poker with a man who 
has four aces up his sleeve,” Mr. 
Higby said in recalling his Argentine 
business experiences. 

“We were competing with a gov- 
ernment oil company that paid no 
taxes but called the turn on regula- 
tions for the entire industry. 

“Manufacturing operations in Ar- 
gentina are getting to be practically 
nil as far as American business in- 
terests are concerned. 

“General Motors is doing something 
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like assembling window shades just 
to keep going. Ford is doing some- 
thing similar. Chrysler gave up and 
left the country. 

“Argentina asked us to stay and 
Socony was reluctant to leave. Af- 
ter all, it is one of the few countries 
now on this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain where the company isn’t operat- 
ing. But the Argentine Government 
had set up rules and regulations that 
made it impossible to do business 
and both Socony and Texaco felt 
that for economic reasons they 
couldn’t continue.” 


Mr. Higby said the Peron govern- 
ment is tending toward extreme 
socialism and the result is “the same 
thing that happened in England, only 
more so.” 

“They forget that business depends 
on private initiative,” he said, 


Jobber Jack Jenkins of Southern 
Oil Co., Newbern, Tenn., likes to dress 
up in a Santa Claus suit for the 
children at Christmas time. He tells 
about walking along the street in 
costume on his way to a children’s 
party, unaware that another “Santa” 
was greeting youngsters in the 
neighborhood. 

Meeting a small boy on the street, 
Jack asked, “Well sonny, what do 
you want for Christmas?” 

The boy looked up at him with a 
frown, and said, “Santa, I just done 
finished telling you up the street. 
You're gonna forget at Christmas if 
you can’t remember now.” 


Robert R. Moore, has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Ind‘ana 
Independent Petrcoieum Assn., effec- 
tive Jan. 1 to become affiliated with 
Everybody’s Oil Corp., Anderson, Ind. 





COMING MEETINGS 


JANUARY 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 27th an- 
nual convention and trade show, Brown 
Hotel, Lou'sville, Ky., Jan, 7-8 

South c arolina O11 Jobbers Assn., ‘Hotel Colum- 
bia, Columbia, S. C., Jan, 8. 

Ind spend-nt Ou Men’s Assn, of New England, 
annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, Jan 


14. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., annua] meet- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C., Jan, 21. 

National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inec., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 22-23. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan, 22-23. 


Goorgia Indeperdent Olmen’s Assn., annual 
meeting, Atianta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
a., Jan. 23-24. 


Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
Jan, 26-28. 

Kansas 0.1 Men’s Assn., annual convention, 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans., Jan. 27-28 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn., 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5-7. 

Florids Petroleum Marketers Assn., annua! 
meeting, Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Feb. 6. 

Amorican Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detro.t, 
Feb. 16-18. 

lowa Independent 0:1 Jobbers Assn., Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, lowa, Feb, 18-19 

Ol Industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annual meeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Axssn., annual convention 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25- 


President Hotel, 


MARCH 


American Society for Testing Materials, spring 
meeting and committee week, Detroit, Mafch 


2-6. 

[Elinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
man, Chicago, March 10-12. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 17-19. 

Texas O21 Jobbers Assn., annua! convention ard 
exhibit, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 19-21. 

Western Petroleum RKefiners Assn., annual 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 
March 23-25. 

National ©.1 Jobbers Council, 
Ala., March 26-28. 


Hotel Sher- 


Montgomery 


APRIL 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., spring 
convention, Hotel MzCurdy, Evansville, Ind., 
Apr.l 15-16. 

National Petroleum Assn., Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 15-17 

Nationezl Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fila., April 16-19. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Transportation, products pipeline conference, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., April 
20-22. 

Ind: “pendent Petroleum Assn. of America, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., April 27-23. 


MAY 


Liquefied Petroleum Gs Assn., 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3-6 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., May 4-5 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 10-12. 

American Petroleum " Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 11-13. 

American P-stroleum Irstitute, Division of Re- 
f'ning, midyear meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
Now York, May 11-14. 

International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 14-23. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Inc., annual 
meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, May 
17-19. 


Conrad Hilton 


Bedford Springs 


JUNE 


American Assn., of Battery Manufacturers, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que., June 
1-3. 

Penasylivania Grade Crude Oi) Assn., 30:h an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 18-19. 

Amorican Society for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 
3. 
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Let J & L Steel Drums and Pails 
help Your Products Sell Themselves J R i 


(OTE 


Pie eC 


—_ 


Your quality product and a J&L container are a com- 
bination that you can be doubly sure will catch the 
customer’s eye. Besides protecting your product from 
loss or contamination, J&L Steel Drums and Pails offer 
an opportunity to add measurably to the sales appeal 
of your product. Our artists are at your disposal to 
assist you in creating a distinctive, decorative package. 


Representative samples of J°9L’s complete line of steel 


shipping pails showing (top to bottom) the ring seal, 
closed head and lug covers. 


We can provide all types of Closures, 


. . . 
Finishes and Decorations 
Heavy-duty ICC Light-gage Drums Lightweight Steel Pails for 
Drums 55, 30, and 15 Drums for Foods, Chemicals, 
gal. capacity and Chemical and Oils—1-10 gal. 
100-Ib. Grease Powdered capacities 
Drums materials 


Why not write for a free copy of our booklet “Jt’s Safer to Ship in 


Steel.” It will give you important information on J&L Steel Pails 
and Drums. 


J&L Steel Barrel Company 
Chrysler Building 


New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet “ 
Safer to Ship in Steel.” 


It’s 
Name 


Company 


Address 








oR. fru BY THE INCH aT INCH FOR 
YEARS OF SAFE GOING 


EVERY STANDARD STEEL TRANSPORT is put through 
repeated tests and inspections before it’s O.K.’d by our engi- 
neers. Above is just one test-—the initial glycerine and air test 
which detects weak spots and avoids trouble on the road for 
you. Step-by-step, inside and out, every inch of the tank proper 
is carefully checked. 


STRAIN GAUGE TESTED to Build 
Tanks for Miles of Hard Usage 


Many of the tanks built by Standard Steel Works, when under- 
going design, are subjected to actual strain gauge tests under 
the most rigorous road conditions and partial loads. These 
gauges record the severity and locations of shocks, showing our 
engineers where strength is required and weight can be saved. 


~ ) STANDARD STEEL 





TRANSPORTS 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE FI T T H Ec LOA 8 TO T H 7 RO AD 


IS YOUR ENGINEER .By years of experience, Standard Steel Works has 


From blue-print to Highway op- learned that constant testing of the least important 
eration, Standard Steel represen- function of a transport element is as vital to profitable 
tatives are well versed in every performance as the usual leak, strain and road tests. 
transportation engineering prob- 
lem. That is why Standard Steel Therefore, every inch of Standard Steel Transports— 
can design and build transport 
tanks to handle economically and : 3 / 
efficiently the delivery of any ment—is put to scores of different tests during the 
liquid or gas product known to manufacturing—and again on road tests, before the 
ack ae ae ee equipment is delivered to the buyer. 

Standard Steel transport superi- It’s these many details, handled by expert engineers 
ority for more than 40 years. Call 
on Standard Steel engineers for ; 
any transportation problem you delivery, that makes Standard Steel Transports stand- 


may have at any time. up for years of wear—stand-out for highway prestige— 


every welded seam—every brace and functional ele- 


and craftsmen, between thé initial inquiry and final 








. ly and perform economically day after day, year after 
year. That’s why it pays to “GO STANDARD.” 


OTHER PRODUCTS... ASPHALT DISTRIBUTORS TAR KETTLES 

AGGREGATE SPREADERS MAINTENANCE DISTRIBUTORS POWER AND TRACTION 

DRIVEN CONSTRUCTION BROOMS BURNERS STREET FLUSHERS SUPPLY TANKS 
PIPE LINE EQUIPMENT SHELVING HARDWARE AND AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 











